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PREFACE 


If anyone who had heard tell of the old 
town Knngahalla were to visit the site 
by the Nordre River, where it once 
stood, he would certainly be much 
astonished. He would ask himself 
whether churches and castles could 
melt away like snow, or whether the 
earth had opened her mouth to swallow 
them. He has come to a place where 
in former times stood a mighty city, 
and he finds not a single street nor a 
wharf remaining. He can see ndther 
heaps of ruins nor signs of conflagra- 
tion; all he finds is a manor-house 
surrounded by green trees and red 

bams. He can see only fields and 
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meadows, where the plough traces 
furrows year after year without being 
checked by foundation-walls or stone- 
paved courtyards- 

It can be well imagined that the first 
point such a traveller would make lor 
will be the river-bank. Re will, of 
course, not expect to find there any 
of the great ships who sailed to the 
harbours of the Baltic and to distant 
Spain, but he will hope to see some 
trace of the old wharves, of the great 
boat-houses and bridges, to find some 
of the great ovens where the salt used 
to be dried, or to see the worn stone 
pavement in the street which led to 
the harbour. He inquires about the 
German Wharf and the Swedish Wharf, 
and wants to see the Weepers' Wharf 
where the women of Kungahalla used 
to bid farewell to their husbands and 
sons when they went on distant voyages. 
But when he comes down to the river- 
6 
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bank he sees nothing but the 'waving 
reeds, a cart-road full of holes leading 
dovm to tlie ferry, some rickety rowing- 
boats, and a little flat ferry-boat carry- 
ing over a peasant’s cart to Hisingen, 
but no large vessels glide gently up the 
river ; he cannot even see any dark 
\vreckage lying and mouldering away 
beneath the waters. 

Since he can find nothing noteworthy 
near the harbour, he may perhaps try 
to discover the famous Hill of the 
Convent. He would probably like to 
see traces of the palisades and walls 
which once surrounded it, as well as 
the high castle and the long line of 
Convent buildings. He would sa_y to 
himself that there must be left at least 
some remains of the splendid church 
in which the miracle-working Cross, 
which had been brought from Jerusalem, 
was preserved. He thinks of the quantity 

of monuments which cover sacred hills 
9 
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elsewhere, and tower over other ancient 
sites, and his heart begins to beat with 
joyful expectancy. But when he comes 
to the old hill which overlooks some 
cultivated fields, he finds nothing but 
some rustling trees. He will find no 
walls nor trees nor gables with pointed 
windows. Carden-seats and chairs 
indeed he will see under the trees, but 
no pillared cloister nor well-hewn grave- 
stones. 

Since he has found nothing here, he 
will perhaps begin to inquire after the 
old royal palace. He will perhaps think 
of the great halls from which Kunga- 
halla has received its name. Perhaps 
there may still be found some remains 
of the yard-thick timber of the walls, 
or of the deep cellars under the great 
hall where the Norwegian kings used 
to hold their feasts. He thinks of the 
green lawn of the palace where the kings 
broke in silver-hoofed foals and the 
10 
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queens milked golden-horned cows, of 
the lofty maidens’ chamber, of the 
brewing-house with the huge coppers, 
of the great kitchen where half an ox 
w’as put into the cauldron at once, and 
whole swine revolved on the spit. He 
thinks of the house of the serfs and 
the falcons’ aviary and the store-houses, 
one building after tlie other surrotmd- 
ing the courtyard, mossgrown with age, 
and adorned with dragons’ heads. Some- 
thing must remain, he thinks, of such 
a number of buildings. But when he 
asks for the old royal palace, he is con- 
ducted to a country-house with a glass 
veranda and a winter-garden. The seat 
of honour has disappeared, and so 
have all silver-plated drinking-horns 
and shields covered with ox-hide. They 
cannot even point out to him the 
smooth lawn with the narrow paths 
trodden out in the black soil. He sees 
strawberry beds and rose plantations, 
11 
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merry children and young gitU who 
play under apple and pear trees, but 
nowhere can he see champions who 
wrestle or knights who play at shuttle- 
cock. 

Perhaps he asks for the oak in the 
market-place, where the kings held 
their councils, and where the twelve 
Judgment Stones were erected, or for 
the long street which was said to extend 
for miles, or for the rich merchants’ 
houses which were divided by dark 
alleys and all of which possessed 
wharves and boat-houses down by the 
river, or for the Church of the Virgin 
in the market-place where seafarers 
made votive offerings of small rigged- 
out ships, and those who were in 
trouble, little hearts of sifver. 

But no one will be able to show 
him anything. Cows and sheep pasture 
where the long street once ran. Rye 
and oats grow in the market-place, 
12 
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and cattle-stalls and barns stand where 
formerly crowds pressed round enticing 
booths. 

Without doubt this will trouble him 
much. “Is there then nothing left? ” 
he will say. “ Have they nothing they 
can show me ? ” And he will be inclined 
to think that they have deceived him, 
and that it is impossible that the great 
Kungahalla ever stood here at all. It 
must have been somewhere else. 

Then they will take him down to the 
river-side and show him a roughly hewn 
block of stone. They will scrape off 
the silver-grey lichen, so that he can 
see that figmes have been engraved on 
the stone. He will not be able to under- 
stand at all what they represent, they 
will be as unmeaning to him as the 
spots on the moon’s disk. But he 
will be assured that these engravings 
represent a ship and an elk-deer, and 
that thev were made in early times 
13 
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THE QUEENS 
OF K.UNGAHALLA 

THE FOREST QUEEN 

SiLvius Antonius Pofpxus -was a -well- 
to-do Roman merchant. He carried on 
trade -with distant lands, and from the 
harbour of Ostia he dispatched -well- 
equipped triremes to Spain, Britain, and 
even the north coasts of Germany. 
Fortune favoured him; he amassed an 
incredible amount of -wealth, and 
rejoiced at the prospect of bequeathing 
it to his only son. Unfortunately the 
latter had not inherited his father’s 
capacity. The whole world teems -with 
such instances. A rich man’s only son ! 
Is it necessary to say more ? The story 
has so often been repeated. 

15 
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One might be inclined to believe that 
the gods give as sons to the rich men 
these intolerable sluggards, these dull, 
pale, tired dolts, in order to demonstrate 
to men the boundless folly of heaping 
up wealth. ^Vhen wUl men open tbeir 
eyes ? When will they begin to take to 
heart the lessons of the gods ? 

The young Silvius Antonius Poppius 
by the time he was twenty had tasted 
all the enicyraeots of life. lie professed 
to be tired of them all, but none the 
less no one noticed any abatement in 
the teal with which he pursued them. 
On the contrary he fell into complete 
despair when an obstinate strange 
series of misfortunes, which suddenly 
began to persecute him, upset his life 
of ease. His Numidian horses became 
lame the day before the most important 
driving-match of the year, his illicit 
amours were discovered, his most skilful 
cook died of ma^h-fever. This was 
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more than enough to break a strength 
of mind which had not been hardened 
by toil and exertion. The young Poppius 
felt so unhappy that he resolved to take 
his own life. He seemed to think that 
that was the most effective way to 
outwit these gods of misfortune who 
persecuted him and made his life a 
torment. 

One can understand an unhappy 
mortal committing suicide to escape 
the persecutions of men, but only a fool 
like Silvius Antonius would have recourse 
to such a device in order to escape from 
the gods. It makes one think of the 
famous story of the man who fled from 
a lion and sprang right into his wide- 
open jaws. 

Young Poppius was too effeminate to 
choose a violent death. Nor did he like 
the idea of dying painfully by poison. 
After much consideration he determined 
on an easy death in the waters. But 
17 B 
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,.hen he went down to the Tiber to 
drown himsell. he eonld not mehe up 
his mind to commit hu body t 
turbid, thiekly dowins waters o 
river. For « pood while he stood ur 
lute and stared into the stream. Then 
he was seised by the "'“d- 
which hroods over rivers. He 
great solemn impulse which **'*"'*^ . 
these restless wanderers ol nature, 


determined to see the ocean. 

» 1 will die in a clear blue sea, wbicn 
is penetrated to its bottom by sunlight, 
said Silvius Antonius. “ Jly body s a 
rest on a red bed ol coral. The foannng 
tipples which I shall send up ^ ^ 
1 sink down into the depth shall 
snow -white and fresh; they shall not 
resemble the grime-blackened bubbles 
which stand and tremble here at the 


rivet’s edge.” 

He hastened home at once, ordered 
his carriage, and drove out to Ostia. 
18 
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He knew that one of his father’s ships 
was lying in the harbour ready to sail. 
The young Poppiiis urged his horses to 
their utmost speed, and succeeded in 
getting on board just as the anchor was 
lifted. It is easy to understand that 
he did not consider he needed any 
baggage or outfit. It did not even 
oceur to him to ask the captain in 
which direction he was sailing. He was 
at any rate going to sea, and that was 
enough for him. 

It was not long before the young 
would-be suicide obtained his wish. The 
trireme had left the mouth of the Tiber, 
and the Mediterranean lay spread out 
before Sihuus Antonius — blue, glisten- 
ing with foam, and glittering in the 
sunlight. The aspect of the sea inclined 
Silvius Antonius to believe the assertion 
of the poets that the heaving water was 
only a tlun veil which concealed a world 
of beautj’^, and that he who boldly 
19 
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plunges through the surface immediately 
reaches the pearl-castle of the sea-go . 
The young man congratulated himscl 
at having chosen this kind of deat 
Properly speaking, it could not be 
called death at all ; it was impossible to 
believe that this beautiful water could 
kill. It was only a passage into a world 
whose enjoyments would not prove 
deceptive, and leave only weariness 
and disgust behind them. 

It was only with difilculty that he 
could control his eagerness, but the deck 
round him was crowded with sailors. 
Even Silvius Antonius could understand 
that if he sprang into the sea now, the 
consequence would merely be that one 
of his father’s brisk seamen would jump 
in after him and bring him up. 

^leanwhile after the sails had been 
hoisted and the rowers were in full 
swing, the captain approached him with 
great politeness. “ You are coming 
20 
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then with me to Germany, my Sil- 
vius,” he said. “You do me a great 
honour.” 

Young Poppius remembered all at 
once that this man had never returned 
from a journey without bringing for 
him, as a present, some curiosity from 
the barbarous regions which he visited. 
He had given him pieces of wood with 
which the savages produced fire, great 
ox-horns which they used as drinking- 
vessels, and a large necklace of bear’s 
teeth which had been a great chief’s sign 
of distinction. 

This excellent man beamed with satis- 
faction at having his master’s son on 
board his ship. He regarded it as a new 
proof of the wisdom of the elder Poppius 
that he sent his son to distant lands and 
no longer let him go about with the lazy 
young Romans and become effeminate. 
Young Poppius did not dispel his error. 
He feared that the captain would turn 
21 



The Queens of KunHahaUa 
the ship homeward again U I'e betrayed 
his real purpose. ^ 

“Certainly, Galenas,” he answered, 

“ I would be only too glad to accom- 
pany you on this journey, but I lear t at 
I must ask you to set me on shore a 
Baiae. I have made up roy mind too 
late. You see me here without baggage 
or money.” 

But Galenas assured him that he need 
not give up tlic journey tor such an 
easily remedied want. TPas he not on 
his father’s well-fumishcd ship? He 
need not lack warm, fur-lined garments 
if the weather became severe, or light 
raiment of Syrian fabrics, such as sea- 
men wear when they cruise in calm 
weather through a group of friendly 
islands. 

Three months after the departure 
from Ostia the trireme of Galenas was 
being rowed through a rocky archi- 
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pelago. Neither the captain nor any of 
the crew knew exactly where they were, 
hut they were glad to be sheltered for a 
while from the storms which raged over 
the open sea. 

One could really have believed that 
Silvius Antonius was right in asserting 
tliat some divinity persecuted him. No 
one on board had ever experienced such 
a jou^ne3^ The unfortunate seamen 
remarked to each other tliat they had 
not had two days’ good weather since 
they had left Ostia. One storm had 
followed another. They had been sub- 
jected to incredible sufferings. Hunger 
and thirst had tormented them, while 
both day and night, exhausted and 
nearly ill with want of sleep, they had 
been obhged to manage the sails and 
ply the oars. 

The discontent of the seamen was 
increased by their inability to carrj» on 
any traffic. In such weather how could 
28 
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they approach any shore in order to 
spread out their -wares on the strand 
and caiT>’ on bargains ? On the contrary, 
whenever a coast-line appeared through 
the obstinate mists, heavy with ram, 
which surrounded therD> they had to put 
out to the open sea from fear o! the 
wave-battered cliffs. One night when 
they had grounded on an island, they 
were obliged to throw hall their cargo 
overboard. They hardly dared to think 
about the other half, for it was to be 
feared that its value was also completely 
destroyed after so many huge waves 
had broken over the ship. 

Certainly Silvius Antonius had not 
pro-ved to be a man who brings luck to 
the ship he sails in, tor he still lived and 
had not drowned himself. It would 
have been impossible to explain why he 
prolonged an existence which could not 
^ more comfortable now than when he 
first determined to shorten it. Perhaps 
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he had hoped that the sea would take 
possession of him without his having 
anything to do in the matter. Perhaps 
he no longer loved the wrathful raging 
ocean, and had resolved to die in the 
green-gleaming perfumed water in his 
marble baths. 

But if Galenas and his men had 
known with what intention young 
Poppius had come on board, they 
would assuredly have bitterly com- 
plained at his non-fulfilment of it, 
for they were all convinced that it was 
his presence which was responsible for 
this misfortune. During many a dark 
night Galenas had feared that the sea- 
men would rush on the shipowner’s son 
and fling him into the water. More 
than one of them declared that in the 
terrible stormy nights he had seen dark 
hands rising out of the water and reach- 
ing after the ship. And they did not 
think it was necessary to cast any lots 
25 
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among the crew to find out the naan 
whom these hands wished to draw down 
into the deep. Both captain and crew 
did Silvius Antonius the singular honour 
ol believing that it was on hi* account 
that all these storms raged through the 
air and lashed the sea into fury, 

11 SiUdus Antonius at this time had 
behaved like a man, it he had taken his 
part in the common toil and anxiety, 
perhaps some o! Ws cempaoions would 
liave lelt pity lor him as for one who 
had drawn on himself the wrath of the 
gods. But the young man had not 
understood how to earn their sympathy. 
He had thought of nothing except bow 
to protect himself from the wind and 
cold, for which purpose he hunted out 
furs and coverings from the cargo. 

But tor the present all grumbling at 
his presence was stilled. As soon as the 
storm had succeeded in driving the 
trireme among the above-mentioned 
S6 
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islands it had ceased to rage. It 
behaved like a sheep-dog "who stops 
harking and is quiet as soon as it sees 
the flock on the right way to the fold. 
The heavy clouds rolled away from the 
sky and the sun shone. For the first 
time during the voyage the crew beheld 
nature wearing its summer smile. 

The sunshine and warmth had an 
almost intoxicating effect on these 
storm-beaten men. Instead of longing 
for rest and sleep, they felt as cheerful 
as children who rejoice in the light of 
morning. Hope sprang within them 
anew. They guessed that they would 
find a mainland behind this multitude 
of rocky islands. They expected to find 
inhabitants — and who could tell? On 
this remote shore which perhaps had 
never been visited before by a Roman 
ship, they would be able to dispose of 
their wares to advantage, and at last be 

fortunate enough to fill the ship’s hold 
27 
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with large skins of beat and elk, of 
white wax and gold^leamlng amber. 

^Vhile the trireme continued to thread 
its way among the islands which became 
constantly higher and richer in luxuri- 
ous vegetation and woods, the crew 
hastened to adorn it so that it should 
attract the attention of the natives. 
The ship, even without decoration the 
most beautiful of the works ot men, 
soon glided over the water, vj’ing in 
splendour with the birds of most 
brilliant plumage. Though only lately 
battered and beaten by the storm it 
now showed a mast with a gilded top, 
and splendid sails edged with purple. 
At the prow shone an image ot Neptune, 
and on the stern stood a tent of vari- 
coloured silk. And it may be taken for 
granted that the crew not forget to 
cover the ship’s sides with carpets whose 
fringes trailed in the water, and to 
encircle the heavy oars with gold bands 
2S 
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They also took off the brine-drenched 
clothes -which they had -svorn during the 
voyage, and -which the storms and sea- 
water had done their best to turn into 
rags. They put on white garments, 
girded themselves with purple waist- 
bands, and adorned their hair -Ruth 
gleaming rings. 

Even Silvius Antonins roused himself 
from his sloth. He seemed to be glad 
to have something to occupy himself 
with which came within his comprehen- 
sion ; he had liimself shaved and his hair 
clipped and his whole body rubbed -with 
perfumed essences. Then he put on a 
robe reaching to the ground, fastened a 
mantle on his shoulders, fixed a broad 
gold circlet in his hair, and from the 
great jewel-box which Galenas opened 
for him he took out rings and bracelets, 
a necklace and a golden girdle. When 
he was completely dressed he rolled up 
the purple curtains of the silken tent, 
29 
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„„d reclined on . lor. «.neh in the door- 
nay ot it, in order to be seen bj the 
natives on the shore- _ 

During tliese preparations the P 
had been gliding 
narroaing sound, till at last t 
observed that they had reached the 
estuary oi a river, and svere sailing in 
Iresh rvater. On both sides ol them 
appeared the mainland. 

The trireme glided slowly on 
gleaming maters. The mesther mas 
beaotilul, and the whole ol nature 
smiled serenely. The vast solitude mas 
pleasantly relieved by the presence ol 
the gorgeous trading vessel. , 

On both shores ol the river grew high 
and dense primeval forests. Down to 
the water’s edge dark pine trees stoo » 
growing closely together. In its cease- 
less course the river had succeeded in 
carriing away the earth from between 
their roots, and it was these, looking 
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like bare limbs of giants, ^vhich produced 
an impression of awe upon the seamen 
more than the ancient trees themselves. 
“ Never,” they thought, “ will men 
succeed here in cultivating corn, or in 
clearing ground for a city or an estate. 
For miles round this network of roots, 
hard as steel, has been interwoven in 
the ground. That alone is enough to 
make the might of the forest invincible 
and everlasting.” 

Along the river-side the trees stood 
so dense, and their branches were so 
closely woven together, that they 
formed a firm, impenetrable wall. 
This wall of pricking pine-needles was 
so strong and high that no fortified 
town could have wished for a better 
defence. None the less, here and there 
were openings in the wall of pines. 
These were the ends of the paths by 
which animals used to come down to 
the river to drink. Through these 
81 



openings the voyagers could catch 
glimpses ot the interior ol the forest. 
Never had they seen anything hVe it. 
In the sunless twilight grew trees whose 
trunks were larger than the towers at 
the gates ol Borne. It was a confused 
multitude ol trees who struggled witli 
each other lor light and air. They 
pressed together and (ought, some being 
checked in their growth and weighed 
down by others, some struck roots into 
the branches of others, and fought for 
mastery with their rivals as though they 
had been men. 

But if animals or men (so thought the 
crew) lived in this world o! trees, they 
must possess other means of making 
their way than the Bomans knew of, 
for, from the ground to the tops of the 
trees, the whole wood was a network of 
stiff, unyielding branches. From these 
branches hung down long lappets of 
grey moss which metamorphosed the 
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trees into wizard-like creatures with 
hair and beard. But the ground 
between them was covered with 
mouldering trunks, and a traveller’s 
foot would have sunk in the rotten 
wood as though in melting snow. 

Out of the forest was wafted a scent 
which seemed to all those on the ship to 
have something stupefying about it. It 
was the strong scent of resin and wild 
honey blended with the mouldy smell of 
rotting tree-trunks, and of huge red and 
yellow muslnooms. 

Doubtless there was in all this some- 
thing alarming, but it was also uplifting 
to encounter Nature in all her virgin 
might, before men had interfered with 
it. It was not long before one of the 
seamen began to hum a hymn to the 
god of the forest, and involuntarily all 
the crew joined in with it. They no 
longer expected to find men in this 
svlvan world. Their hearts were filled 
38 c 
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with reliBiom thouchls »< •'>' 
and Ills ii>TOphs. They ““4 'o 
selves Umt Pan, driven Irom the woods 
o! Greece, had fled to the lemotMt 
north. They entered his kingdom snth 
devout hjmns. 

At each pause in the sinpng they 
licard a quiet music in tlie wood. It 
was from tlic pine-needles in tlie tree- 
lops, which quivered and tremblea »n 
the noonday heat. The teamen pausrf 
more frequently in their singing, W 
order to hear il they could catch tlie 
notes of the flute of Pan. Ever alower 
grew the strokes of the oars. The 
seamen looked down into the water 
flowing gold-green and •violet-hlack 
beneath the pines, and into the beds 
of long reeds, whose leaves quivered and 
rustled under the force of the current. 
They were filled with such a feeling of 
ner^’ous expectation that they started at 
the sight of a wandering dragon-fly, nr 
&4 
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of the white water-lilies which shone in 
the liquid gloom betn’een the reed- 
stalks. And again they sang, “ O Pan, 
thou god of the wood.” They had 
given up all thoughts of trading. The}’^ 
felt that they stood at the entrance of 
the dwelling-place of the gods. All 
earthly cares had vanished from them. 
Then all at once they saw standing at 
the end of one of these forest paths an 
elk-deer, a kingly animal with a broad 
forehead and what seemed a wood of 
branching antlers. 

On the trireme there fell a breathless 
silence. The oars held against the 
current, prevented it proceeding. Silvius 
Antonius rose from his purple couch. 
All eyes were turned towards the 
animal, and they thought they caught 
a glimpse of something it carried on its 
back, but the darkness of the forest 
and the overhanging branches made it 
impossible to see distinctly. The power- 
35 
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lul elk stDOtl opposite the trireme, nml 
sniticd the mr ns iliouph in alarm. At 
Inst he seemed to perecive that there 
was nothing hostile nlK>ut it, and took 
first one step into the water, and «« 
another. Between hi* wide antlers there 
gleamed, ever more distinctly, «om^ 
thing clear and rosy. Rid t ® ® 
perhaps carry on hi* hack a whole 
harvest ot wild roses? 

The crew made some gentle strokes 
with their oars. The trireme came 
nearer the animal, gliding as though o 
its own accord ever nearer the edge o 
the reeds. 

The elk stepped quietly out into the 
water, planting its tcct carefully in 
order not to be caught by the roots at 
the bottom of the river. Now they saw 
distinctly above its horns the face of a 
girl surrounded by fair hair. The elk 
cairiM^n its back one of those nsTnphs 
whom th^ expected to see as one of the 
86 
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denizens who would, of course, be found 
inhabiting this primeval world. 

The crew of the trireme were seized 
w’ith a kind of sacred ecstasy. One of 
them, whose home was in Sicily, remem- 
bered a song which he had sung in his 
youth when he played on the flowery 
plains near Syracuse : “ Nymph named 
Arethusa, nymph among flowers born, 
thou who, white as a moonbeam, 
wanderest the forest through.” "When 
the storm-hardened men caught the 
words they tried to soften the tempestu- 
ous tones of their voices in order to sing 
also, “ Nymph named Arethusa, nymph 
among flowers born!” The ship was 
propelled nearer and nearer to the edge 
of the reeds. They took no notice of 
the fact that it had twice already 
scraped the bottom. 

But the young wood-creature sat and 
played hide-and-seek behind the elk’s 
antlers. One moment she hid herself, 
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at another she peeped out; she did not 
Chech the animal, but drove it 
into the water. ^Vllen its long legs had 
stridden a fathom or two farther she 
caressed it in order to make it sta^ 
still. She then bent down and pluckri 
up some water-lilies. The men in the 
ship looked shamefacedly at each other. 
The nymph had come down simply and 
solely to pluck the white lilies which 
swung on the waters. She bad not 
come on account of the Roman seamen. 
Then Silvius Antonius drew a ring from 
Ws finger, uttered a cry which made her 
look up, and threw the ling to her. 

She stretched out her band and 
caught it. Her eyes began to brighten. 
She stretched out her hand again. 
Silvius threw another ring. AH at once 
she flung the water-lilies back into the 
river and drove the elk farther into the 
water. From time to time she stopped 
it, then came another ring from Silvius 
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Antonins and enticed her farther. 
Suddenly all her hesitation vanished. 
The colour rose in her cheeks. She 
came nearer the ship without needing 
to be enticed. The elk was up to its 
shoulders in the water, and quite close 
under the deck. Then the crew bent 
over the gunwale in order to help the 
beautiful nymph in case she wished to 
come on deck. 

But she had only eyes for Silvius 
Antonins, who stood there, adorned 
with rings and bedecked with pearls, as 
magnificent as a sunrise. And when the 
young Roman saw that her eyes were 
turned to him, he leant farther forward 
than anyone else. They called to him 
to take care lest he should lose his foot- 
hold and fall into the water, but the 
warning was in vain. It is uncertain 
whether the nymph drew Silvius 
Antonius towards her by a sudden 

pull, or how it happened, but he was 
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overboard before anyone thougbt of 
laying hold of him. 

However, there was no danger of 
SiMus Antonins being drowned. The 
nj-mph reached out her rosy arms and 
caught him. He had scarccl3' touched 
the surface of the water. At the same 
moment her steed turned round, rushed 
through the water, and disappeared in 
the forest. They heard the loud peal 
o! the wild huntress*# laughter as she 
carried off Silvius Antonius. 

Galenas and his men stood for a 
moment dumb with alarm. As though 
it were a catastrophe which had 
happened at sea, some of them threw 
off their clothes in order to swim to the 
fand. Galenas restrained them. 

“ Doubtless tWs is the will of the 
gods,” he said. “ Tor this purpose 
^ey have driven Silvius Antonius 
oppius through a thousand storms to 
this unknown land. Let us be glad that 
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we were an instrument for their design. 
But let us not try to hinder him.” 

The crew obediently resumed their 
oars and rowed down the river, and in 
unison with the oars’ rhjdhmical stroke 
they hummed softly the song of the 
flight of Axethusa. 

After listening to this narrative the 
traveller will understand the significance 
of the old engraving on the slab of rock 
shown him at Kungahalla. He wUl be 
able to make out both the elk with the 
many branched antlers, and the trireme 
with the long oars. They will not expect 
him to see Silvius Antonins Poppius and 
the beautiful forest queen, for in order 
to do that he would need the eyes of 
the old reciters of the sages. He will 
also imderstand that the engraving on 
the stone comes down from the young 
Roman himself, and is actually con- 
nected with the old story. Silvius 
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overheard Mon anjonr thought of 
layin]* hold of him. 

Ifowfvfr, ihw wA« no il«n^r of 
Silvius Antonim Ixinj: drowned. Tlie 
nymph reached out her roay ann* and 
caught him. lie had aeareely touehc*! 
the mfare of the water. At the same 
moment her tteed turned round, nithed 
through the water, and disappeared in 
the forest. Tlie)- heard the loud peal 
of the wild huntresa’a laughter a« she 
carried off Sifrtus Antonius. 

Galenas end his men stood tor a 
moment dumb with alarm. As though 
it were a eatsstrophe which had 
happened at sea, some of them threw 
off their clothes in order to nrim to the 
land. Galenas restrained them. 

“ Doubtless this is the will of the 
gods,” he said. ** For this purpose 
thc>* have driven Silvius Antonius 
Poppius through a thousand storms to 
this unknawn land. Let us be glad that 
40 
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we were an instrument for their design. 
But let us not trj^ to hinder him.” 

The crew obediently resumed their 
oars and rowed down the river, and in 
unison with the oars’ rhjdhmical stroke 
they hummed softty the song of the 
flight of Axethusa. 

After listening to this narrative the 
traveller will understand the significance 
of the old engra%ung on the slab of rock 
shown him at Kungahalla. He will be 
able to make out both the elk with the 
many branched antlers, and the trireme 
with the long oars. They wiU not expect 
him to see Silvius Antonius Poppius and 
the beautiful forest queen, for in order 
to do that he would need the eyes of 
the old reciters of the sages. He will 
also understand that the engra\nng on 
the stone comes down from the young 
Roman himself, and is actually con- 
nected with the old story. Silvius 
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Antonius has tAUght it word for word 
to his deseendanU- lie knew that h 
would please them to Icam that they 
were the oilspring of the world-famous 
Romans. 

Rut of course the stranger is not 
obliged to believe that one of Pan'a 
nymphs wandered l*y this river-shore, 
lie can well understand that a wild race 
of men dwelt in the primeval forest, and 
that the rider on the great elk was the 
daughter of the king who ruled over 
them, and that the girl when she carried 
off Silvius Antonius only wished to 
seize bis omamenls, thinking nothing at 
al! of him personally, and hardly know- 
ing wfjeriw he were e human being like 
herself ! 

The traveller can also well understand 
that the name of Silvius Antonius would 
not be still remembered on these if be 
had continued to be the same fool as 
before. He can hear bow the young 
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Roman "was reformed by misfortune and 
by distress, and how, after being the 
despised slave of the wild men, he 
became their king. It was he who 
attacked the primeval forest with fire 
and steel. He erected the first well-built 
house. He constructed ships, sowed 
corn, and laid the foundations of the 
greatness of Ktmgahalla. 

When the traveller has heard this he 
will view the surroundings with more 
cheerful looks than before, for although 
the city has changed into fields and 
meadows, and there is no navigation on 
the river, it is, after all, this soil which 
has let him see pictures from the past, 
and breathe the atmosphere of dream- 
land. 



SIGHID STOmUDA 

beautiful s^rinetkle the Swedish 
Queen, Sigriti Storrdda, hod appointed 
a meeting in KuogaliAlla with the 
Norwegian King. Olol Tr>'ggva5on, in 
order to draw up the term* of their 
marriage eettlement. 

It was certainly strange that King 
Olaf wished to marry Queen Sigrid, for 
although she was rich, beautiful, and 
magnanimous, she was a thorough 
heathen. King Olaf. on the other hand, 
was a Christian, whose whole mind was 
bent on building churches and compell- 
ing people to be baptised. But perhaps 
he thought that the Lord God would 
convert her. 

But it was siiU more strange that 
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■when Storrada had informed King Olaf 
that she would sail to Kungahalla as 
soon as the sea was free from ice, the 
spring commenced at once. All the 
frost and snow disappeared just when 
it was generally the depth of winter. 
And when Storrada spoke about 
getting her ships ready, the ice 
disappeared from the fiords, the 
meadows began to grow green, and 
though it was long before Lady Day 
the cattle could be turned out to 
pasturage. 

"iVhen the Queen sailed out between 
the islands of East Gothland into the 
Baltic, cuckoos w’ere calling from the 
cliffs, although it was still so early in 
the season that one could scarcely hope 
to hear the song of the lark. 

Near whatever shore Storrada sailed 
there was great joy. All the giants who 
had been obliged to fly from Norway 

under King Olaf’s rule, because thej^ 
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could not endure llie H>un<i of chttrch- 
l)olJs, cnmc out on tlic tops of the clill* 
when they «AW Storrida aniling 
They tore up younit trees by llie roots 
and waved them *t the Queen, and 
when they entered their stone cottages 
where their wives sat, oppressed with 
longing and grid, they laughed and 
said, “ Now, wife, you need not Iw 
troubled any more. Storrftda is 
journeying to King 01af> and we shall 
soon return to Norway.” 

Wien the Queen saiteil by KuUalwrg, 
the Kullaman came out ot his cavern. 
He caused the black mountain to open 
so that she saw how it wos traversed 
by gold and silver veins within, and was 
delighted at the sight^of his wealth. 

When Storr&da passed by the 
llaliand River, the Neekan swam down 
his rapids and waterfalls to the mouth 
of the river, and played on his harp 
so that the ships danced on the waves. 
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As she passed by the Nidinger 
Islands, the sea-nymphs lay there and 
blew in their shells so that the water 
spouted up in lofty columns of foam. 

When the wind was contrary, ugly 
trolls rose from the deep and helped 
Storrada’s ship over the waves. Some 
pushed from behind at the stern ; others 
took ropes of seaweed in their mouths 
and yoked themselves like horses to the 
ship. 

The wildest Vikings, whom Olaf would 
not suffer to remain in the country 
because of their wickedness, came 
rowing up to the Queen’s ship with 
their sails lowered and their grappling- 
irons raised in order to attack it. But 
when they recognised the Queen they 
allowed her to pass on uninjured, and 
called after her, “ We drink good 
wishes to your wedding, Storrada ! ” 

AH the heathen who dwelt along the 
coast piled wood on their stone altars, 
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and sacrificed sheep and c®ats to the 
ancient gods, that they should help 
Storrida on her journey to the 
Norwegian King. 

As the Queen sailed up the Nordre 
River a mermaid eatne swimming to 
the ship, stretched her white arm up 
Irom the sea. and handed her a large 
lustrous pearl. ** Wear it, Storridst” 
she said. " that the King may l« 
bewitched hy )-our lieauly, and nes’er 
he able to forget you.** 

\M\en the Queen had gone a little 
way up the river she heard a great 
roaring and noise, so that she thought 
she was approaehing a waterfall. The 
farther she went the more the noise 
increased, till at last she believed she 
was approacliing some great battle. 

But as the ship was rowed past the 
Gull Island, and turned into a Broad 
creeV, she saw the great eity of 
KungabSlla standing on the river-banV. 
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It was so large that as far as she could 
see up the river she only saw houses 
and houses. They were all of consider- 
able size, and well built with many 
outhouses; narrow lanes ran between 
the grey wooden walls down to the 
river, broad courtj'ards stretched before 
the houses, and well-beaten paths led 
from each down to its boat-house and 
quay. 

Storrada ordered her rowers to lift 
their oars slowly. She stood high on 
the poop of the ship and looked towards 
the shore. “ Never have I seen any- 
thing like it,” she said. 

Now' she understood that all the 
uproar which she heard simply rose 
from all the work which went on in 
Kungahalla in the spring, W'hen the 
ships were being prepared for their long 
voyages. She heard smiths pljdng 
their hea\'y sledge-hammers, the clatter- 
ing of rolling-pins in the bake-houses, 
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planks of timlitT were facing noisily 
piled otj hrn%‘>‘ {>argrt. youtlw were 
stripping the Imrk from trre* which 
were to serve u masts, and were planing 
hroad oar-hlades. 

She saw many green enclosure* where 
young girfs sat twisting rope* for the 
seafarers, and old men. neetlle in Ivand, 
sewed patches on to sail* of friere- 
cloth. 

She saw ttoat'huilders tarring new 
boats. Nail* were >»elng driven into 
strong planks of oak. Hulls of ships 
were Wing pushesl out of l)oal*housc* 
in order to he made water-tight. Old 
vessels were Iwmg ornamented with 
freshly paintetl figure* of dragons. 
Goods were Wing pileil up, people were 
bidding each other hasty farewells, 
heavily packed ships’ diesis were licing 
hauled on board. 

Ships which were already equipped 
for their voyage pushed oH from shore. 

CO 
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Storriida saw that those which rowed 
up the river carried heavy cargoes of 
herrings and salt, while those which 
steered westward towards the open sea 
were loaded up to their masts with 
valuable oak, timber, hides, and skins. 

Wlien the Queen saw' all this she 
laughed for 305*. She said that she 
would gladly become the spouse of 
King Olaf in order to reign over such 
a city. She had her ship rowed to the 
quay of the King’s palace. There 
King Olaf stood to receive her, and as 
she came forward to meet him she 
seemed to him the fairest woman he 
had ever beheld. 

They went together to the King’s 
palace, and betw’een both was great 
accord and friendship. When the time 
came to sit down to table, Storrada 
laughed and jested with the King while 
the Bishop was pronouncing grace, 
and the King laughed and talked also 
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when he ww lh»l »l pte«^ Storiida. 

Jhr weal wm finwhwi iin<J *11 the 
CMe«l« fohl«} their )j*ni3» to listen to 
the Ui^!iop*» pmyrf, StorricU lirjjan to 
tell the Kinjj about her wealth, anil 
continuetl to tlo so a* long as the prayer 
lasted. And the King Ustcnetl to 
StorrAda but not to the Ibshop. 

The Ktng set StofrAda in the ehiel 
place, while he himself sat at her left. 
And Storthda relatesl to him how she 
had cAusetl two inferior kings who had 
wooed her to l>c burnt lo death in their 
own houses. The King was glad and 
thought, *• So it should happen to all 
inferior kings who ventured to woo 
such ft woman as Slorrida.” 

Wien the Vesper-tieU rang the King 
rose to go, ss wa« liu custom, to the 
Church oI the Virgin and pray there, 
Jjut Rionida tummocKKi her hard, aoj! 
he sang the song of Brunhild who had 
Sigurd Fafnishane pui to death. King 
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Olaf did not go to church, but sat there 
instead watching Storrada’s majestic 
eyes, and saw how strongly marked her 
black eyebrows were. Then he under- 
stood that Storrada was Brunhild, and 
that she would kill him if he betrayed 
her. He saw also that she would be a 
woman to burn herself with him on the 
same funeral pyre. All the time that 
the priests were reading Mass and 
praying in the Chiu'ch of the Virgin at 
Kungahalla, King Olaf sat and thought 
how he would like to ride to Wal- 
halla with Storrada before him on the 
horse. 

At night the ferryman at Alfbacken, 
w’ho took passengers in his boat over 
the Gdta River, was busier than ever 
he had been before. Time after time 
he was called to the opposite bank, but 
when he came thither there was no 
one to be seen, 3'et he heard footsteps 

about him, and the boat became so 
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full that U nearli' •ink, lie ipcnt Uie 
whole night pavung to and fro, and 
rould not wnderiland the meaning of it. 
Ilut in the morning the »and on the 
rivci-hank was covered with »malj 
footprints, and in tlie«c footprint* the 
fcrrj'man espied tiny withered leave* 
which, when he olwervetl them more 
closely, proved to Ik* pure gold. Tticn 
he understoosl that atl the brownie* and 
g!iome* who had fled from Norway when 
Chrislianity wa* introduxrd were now 
returning. 

D«t the giant who hvctl in the 
Fonlin ^fountain, due east of Kunga- 
hSlIa, took up great masses of stone 
and liuricd them one after the other at 
the tower of (he Church of the virgin 
ail night long. If the giant had not 
been so strong that all hb stones fled 
over the river and fell far away in 
llisingcn, great damage might have 
been done. 
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King Olaf had been accustomed to go 
to Mass everj' morning, but on the day 
that Storrada was in Kungahalla he 
seemed to have no time for it. As soon 
as he had risen he resolved to go down 
at once to the harbour, where she lived 
on her ship, in order to ask whether 
she would celebrate her nuptials with 
him that evening. The Bishop had 
caused the bells in the Church of the 
Virgin to be rung the whole morning, 
and when the King came out of the 
palace and crossed over the market- 
place the church doors were wide open 
- and the sounds of melodious singing 
were borne to him. But the King went 
on as though he had heard nothing. 
Then the Bishop had the bell-ringing 
stopped, the singing ceased, and the 
lights went out. This happened so 
suddenly that the King stopped for a 
moment and looked back at the church. 

It seemed to him more insignificant 
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seen her before. Doubtless she is a 
high-born lady who has fallen into 
straits.” 

In spite o! the King’s haste to reach 
Storrada, he could not turn his eyes 
away from the woman. Re kept on 
wondering where he had seen such 
gentle eyes and such a beautifully 
formed face. 

All this while the woman continued 
to stand in the church door, as though 
she could not tear h'cFseJf away. Then 
the King went up to her and asked: 
” \Vhy are you so^troubled ? ” 

“ I have been dnven out of my 
home,” she said, and pointed into the 
dark little church. 

The King thought that she meant she 
had stayed in the church because she 
had no other dwelling. He questioned 
her further. “ Who has driven you 
out? ” 

She looked at lum with unspeakable 
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sorrow. “ Do you not know ? ” she 
asked. 

But then the King turned away from 
her. He had no time, he thought, to 
stand here and guess riddles. The 
woman seemed to hint that he had 
driven her out. He could not under- 
stand to what she was alluding. 

The King went on hastily. He came 
down to the quay where Storrada’s ship 
lay at anchor. Down by the harbour 
he met the Queish’s servants, who all 
wore garments- edged with gold and 
silver helmets on their heads, 

Storrada was standing on a lofty part 
of the ship surveying Kungahalla, and 
rejoicing at the sight of its power and 
wealth. She stood and looked down on 
the city as though she regarded herself 
already as its queen. But when the 
King saw Storrada he thought at once of 
the beautiful but poverty-stricken woman 
whom he had seen coming out of 
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the church. “ How is it,” he thought, 
” that she seems to me more beautiful 
than Storrada? ” When the latter smiled 
at him, he could not help reznerabering 
how the tears had shone in the other 
woman’s eyes. Her face was so efearfy 
impressed on his memory that he could 
compare Storrida’s with it, feature by 
feature, and as he did so, all Stoir&da’s 
beauty vanished. He saw that her 
eyes were cruel, and her mouth sensual. 
In every feature of her face he 
discovered a sin. He still perceived 
that she was beautiful, but be had no 
more pleasure in looking at her. He 
began to feel a horror at her as at 
some glittering snake. 

When the Queen saw the King com- 
ing, her lips wreathed thenasclres in a 
triumphant smile. ** I did not expect 
you so soon. King Olaf. I thought 
you would be at Mass.*’ 

The King suddenly felt a desire to 
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irritate Storrada, and to do all that 
she did not like. “ The Mass has not 
yet begun,” he said. “ I come to ask 
you to accompany me to the House of 
God.” 

As the King said this he perceived a 
steely look come into Storrada’s eyes, 
but she continued to smile. “ Better 
come here on the ship,’* she said. “ I 
will show you the gifts which I have 
brought for you.” 

She took up a golden sword as if to 
entice him, but the King still seemed 
to see the other woman near her, and 
Storrada appeared to him to be mount- 
ing guard over her treasures like a 
repulsive dragon. “ Tell me first,” 
said the King, “ whether you will go 
with me to church ? ” 

IVhat should I do in your church ? ” 
she asked, with a scornful look. Then 
she saw that the King’s eyebrows were 

contracted in a frown, and understood 
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that he was not in the same mood as 
on the pTCvious day. She immediately 
altered her dcroennour and became 
centle and conrilintotj'. “ Go to 
church,” she said, ** as much as you 
like, even if I do not go. That should 
not cause any unfriendliness betsveen 
us.” 

The Queen descended from the ship 
and came towards the King. She held 
in her hand a sword and a fur*trimmed 
mantle which she wished to give him 
as presents. 

At that moment the King happened 
to look towards the harbour. From a 
distance he saw the other woman 
approaching. She walked stooping with 
tired steps, still carrying the child on 
her arm. 

“ \Vhat are you looking at so eagerly. 
King Olaf ? ” asked Storradii. 

Then the other woman turned, and 
as she looked at him two golden circles 
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of light seemed to be kindled above her 
head and that of the child, more brilliant 
than all the ornaments of kings and 
queens ; but immediately afterwards 
she went towards the town and he saw 
her no more. 

“ What are you looking at so eagerly. 
King Olaf? ” asked Storrada again. 

But when King Olaf turned to the 
Queen he saw her old and ugly, 
surrounded by all the deceitfulness 
and sin of the world, and shocked to 
think that he could have fallen into 
her net. He had taken off his glove 
in order to give her his hand, but now 
he took the glove and struck her in 
the face with it. “ Wliat have I to do 
with you, jmu old heathen witch? ” he 
said. 

Storrada started back three paces, 
but she quickly collected herself and 
answered, “ That blow will proye.ynur 
bane. King Olaf Trytretched out on 
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she was as pale ai Ilela,* when slie 
turned from him and ascended the ship- 

The next night King Olat dreamed 
a strange dream. IVhat he saw before 
him was not the earth, hut the bottom 
0! the sea. It was a greenish-grey 
ground above which the waters stood 
many fathoms deep, lie saw fishes 
swimming alter their prey, ships gliding 
abos’e on the surface of the water like 
dark clouds, and beheld the disk of the 
sun faintly glimmering like a pale moon. 

Then came the woman whom he had 
seen standing in the church door, walk- 
ing on the bottom of the sea. She was 
in the same stooping attitude, and had 
the same worn clothes in which he first 
met her, and her lace was still full of 
anxietj'. 

But as she walked along the bottom 
of the sea thg. water part^ before her. 
as she looked at 
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He saw how, as thougli constrained by 
unspeakable awe, it rose up into the 
form of a roof, and was consolidated 
into columns so that she seemed to be 
walking through a magnificent temple. 
Suddenlj^ the King saw that the water, 
which had formed an arch above the 
woman, began to change colour : the 
pillars and roof became at first bright 
red, but quickly assumed an even deeper 
tint; the whole sea around was also 
red, as though it had been turned into 
blood. 

On the bottom of the sea, over which 
the woman walked, the King beheld 
broken swords and arrows, shattered 
bows and lances. At first there were 
not many of tliem, but the farther she 
walked amid the red water the thicker 
they lajq heaped together. The King 
saw with trembling how the woman 
turned to one side to avoid stepping on 
a dead man who lay stretched out on 
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a green bed ol seaweed. The man was 
dressed in armour, be had a sword in 
his hsndi and a deep wound in h\s 
head. It seemed to the King that the 
woman shut her eyes In order to see 
nothing. She was maVing for a definite 
goal without wavering or fear, but he, 
tl)e dreamer, could not turn his eyes 
away. 

He saw (he whole bottom of the sea 
covered with wreckage, heas^ ancitors, 
thick ropes coiled like snakes, ships 
with their sides split, while the gilded 
dragons’ heads, which had adorned their 
sterns, stared at him with red, threaten- 
ing eyes. 

“ I should like to know who has 
fought a sea battle here and left all 
these relics to slowly perish,” thought 
the dreamer. Everywhere he saw dead 
men ; they were banging over the ships’ 
bulwarks, or lay sunk down in the 
luxuriant seaweed, but he bad not 
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much time to contemplate them, for he 
felt compelled to look at the woman 
who continued to wander on. 

At last the King saw her pause 
before a dead man. He wore a red 
tunic, a shining helmet was on his head, 
his shield was fastened on his arm, and 
a naked sword was in his hand. The 
woman bent over him and whispered 
as though she wished to waken a sleeper. 
“ King Olaf,” she whispered, “ King 
Olaf.” 

Then the dreamer saw that the man 
lying at the bottom of the sea was 
himself. He recognised distinctly that 
he was the dead man. 

“ King Olaf,” whispered the woman 
again, “ I am she whom you saw before 
the church in Kungahalla. Do you 
not know me? ” 

The dead man continued to lie motion- 
less. She knelt down beside him and 

whispered in his ear, “ Now Storrada 
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has sent her fleet against you and taken 
vengeance on you. Do you regret it. 
King Olaf ? ” 

Again she questioned liim, “ Now 
you suffer the bitterness of death because 
you chose me and not StorMda. Do 
you regret it ? Do you regret it ? ” 
Then at last the dead man opened 
his eyes and the woman helped him 
to rise. lie supported himself on her 
shoulder and they walked slowly away. 
Again King Olaf watehed her wander- 
ing througli day and night, over sea 
and land. At length they seemed to 
him to have gone past the clouds and 
Wgher than the stars. They wandered 
in a pleasure-garden, where the ground 
shone like white light and the flowers 
were as clear as dew-drops. 

The King saw that when the woman 
entered the garden she raised her head 
and her step became lighter. As they 
Went farther in her garments began to 
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shine. He saw how of themselves they 
became bordered with gold and gleam- 
ing with colours. He also saw that a 
circle of rays shone round her head and 
illumined her face. 

But the man who had fallen in battle, 
who leaned on her shoulder, raised his 
head and asked : “ Who are you? ” 

" Do you not know. King Olaf ? ” 
she answered, and an air of indescrib- 
able majesty enveloped her. 

But the dreaming King was filled 
with joy that he had chosen to serve 
the fair Queen of Heaven. It was a 
joy such as he had never before 
experienced, and it was so keen that it 
awoke liim. 

When he awoke he felt his cheeks 
wet witli tears, and he lay there with 
hands folded in prayer. 
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1 

A«ONO the low buildings belonging ^ 
the royal castle at Upsala stood the 
Maidens’ Tower. It was raised on 
pillars like a dovecote; one ascended »t 
by steps as steep as a ladder, an 
entered it by a door as low as a hatch. 
The walls within were covered with 
runes intended to signify love and 
longing; close to the narrow loopholes 
were visible small round hollows in the 
woodwork ; it was there that the 
maidser.'ants used to stand with heads 
propped on their elbows looking down 
on the courtyard below. 

For some days the royal palace had 
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sheltered, as guest, the old Hjalte, the 
“ skald ” or poet. Every day he came 
up to the Maidens’ Tower to the Princess 
Ingegerd, and talked with her about 
the King of Norway, Olaf Haraldson. 
Each time that Hjalte came, Ingegerd’s 
maid, Astrid, sat there and listened to 
his talk with as much pleasure as the 
Princess. \Vliile Hjalte spoke, both 
maidens listened so eagerly that they 
let their work fall on their laps, and 
their hands were still. Anyone who 
saw them would not have thought that 
any women’s work was going on in the 
Maidens’ Tower. He would not have 
imagined that they were taking up 
Hjalte’s words like silken threads, and 
that each for herself was weaving 
therefrom her picture of King Olaf like 
a piece of brilliant tapestry. 

But at any rate it was so, and the 
picture woven by the Princess was so 
beautiful that each time she saw it 
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before her she could have knelt down 
and worsh5;)ped it, for she saw the King 
sitting lofty and crowned on lus throne ; 
she saw a mantle crnheoidercd with red 
and gold hang from hts shoulders down 
to his feet; she saw no sword in his 
hand, but sacred writings; and hts 
throne supported by a crouching kobold. 
^Vhite as wax she saw his face gleaming 
amid long smooth locks, and In his eyes 
was the light o! devotion and peace. 
Alas! she was almost frightened when 
she beheld the superhuman power which 
beamed from his pole countenance. 
She understood that King Olaf was not 
only s king but a saint, and like to an 
angel. 

Cut the picture of the King which 
Astrid created for herself was quite 
different. The blonde-haired sers'ant- 
giri who had known both hunger and 
cold, and undergone much trouble, but 
who hone the less was the one who 
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filled the l\Iaidens’ Tower with sport 
and jest, conceived of the King in quite 
a different fashion. She could not help 
it, but every time she heard him 
spoken of she had to think of the 
woodcutter’s son, who came in the 
evenings out of the wood with his axe 
on his shoulder. “ I see you, I see you 
quite well,” said Astrid to the picture, 
just as though it had been really 
someone. “You are not tall, but 
broad-shouldered and nimble and 
supple. After traversing the darkness 
of the forest the livelong day, you take 
the last piece of path with a bound and 
laugh, and leap high when you come 
out on the road. Then your teeth shine, 
and your hair flies in the wind, and 
that I like. I see you; your face is 
red-cheeked, and you have a bridge of 
freckles across your nose, and you have 
blue eyes, which grow dark and gloomy 
when you are deep in the forest, but 
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when you get so far that you see the 
valley and your home, then they grow 
cheerful and mild. A* soon as you see 
your own cottage at the bottom of 
the Galley, you wave your cap and 
greet it, and then I see your forehead. 
Is it not a forehead such as a king 
should have? Should not that broad 
brow be able to wear a crown and 
helmet? ” 

But however di0ertnl these two 
images were, one thing is eertain, that 
deeply as the Princess lovpd the saint's 
picture which she conjured up, the 
young girl loved with equal devotion 
the bold young fellow whom she saw 
approaching her from the depth of the 
wood. 

And if Iljalte the skald had been able 
to see both pictures, it is certain that 
he Would have praised them both. He 
would have said that each of them 
resembled the King. For King Olaf's 
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good fortune, he would have said, had 
willed that he should he both a fresh 
and cheerful youtli, and at the same 
time a saintly hero of God. 

For old Hjalte loved King Olaf, and 
although he had gone from court to 
court and seen many men, he had 
never been able to find his like. 
“ Where shall I find a man to make me 
forget Olaf Haraldson? ” he was wont 
to say. “Where shall I meet a more 
excellent man? ” 

Hjalte the skald was a crabbed old 
man of uncouth aspect. Old though 
he was, he had black hair, his 
complexion was dark, and his glance 
sharp. His singing also had always been 
in keeping with his aspect. His words 
and songs were all of battle and war. 
The heart of old Hjalte had hitherto 
been like the wilderness before the hut 
of the backwoodsman. It had been 
like a great heap of stones out of which 
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nothing will grow but Jean bracken and 
stiff rock-grass. Bui in his wanderings 
Iljaltc had come to the court oi Upsala 
and seen Princess Ingegcrd. lie bad 
perceived that she was nobler than any 
other woman whom he had met. 
Truiy the Princess excePed other wotnen 
in beaut}', as King Olaf surpassed othei 
men in manly grace. 

Then suddenly the idea occurred to 
njalte that he would try to kindle love 
between the Swedish Princess and the 
Norwegian King. lie tsked himself 
why she who stood chief among women 
should not los'c King Olaf who was 
pre-eminent among men. After this 
thought had taken root in Iljalte’s mind 
he gave up composing his gloomy war- 
songs- He ceased to win praise and 
honour from the rugged warriors at the' 
court at Upsala, and spent long hours 
with the women in the ^laidens’ Tower, 
And one would not have believed that it 
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was Hjalte who spoke, or that he could 
have used such beautiful and gentle 
expressions as he did in speaking of 
King Olaf. 

No one would have recognised Hjalte. 
Since the idea of this marriage had 
taken possession of him, he was 
completely changed. The beautiful 
thought grew out of Hjalte’s soul like 
a magnificent rose with soft scented 
petals out of a piece of uncultivated 
ground. 

• ••**• 

One day Hjalte was sitting again with 
the Princess in the Maidens’ Tower. 
All the maidens had gone out with the 
exception of Astrid. 

Hjalte now considered that he had 
talked long enough about Olaf 
Haxaldson. He had said about him 
the best that he could, but had it 
produced any real result? What did 
the Princess think of the King ? Hjalte 
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to lay trapa tor the f f 
„d.r to discover t.l..l ttM her op.n.on 
0, King out. 

by a glance or a blush, he s 

himself. . «.« .u. 

But the Princess was of lofty birth, 
she knew how to conceal her though^. 
She neither blushed nor smiled. o 
lovclight shone in her eyes. She ga'e 
Hjaltc no hint of what she thought. 

mile the skald !ooke,d in her noble 
face, he began to feei ashamed of 
himself. “ She is too good 
should steal upon her by surprise,” he 
thought. ‘‘ One must meet her in open 
battle.” So he spoke out plamly: 
“King’s daughter, if Olaf Haraldson 
desired you in marriage from your 
father, what would you say ? 

The young Princess’s face lighted up, 
as the faces of men do when they 
ascend a mountain and behold the sea. 
She answered without beating about the 
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bush : “ If he is such a ICing and such 
a Ckristian as you have described, 
Hjalte, it would be a great happiness 
for me.” 

But scarcely had she said this than 
the light in her eyes was extinguished. 
It seemed as though a pillar of mist had 
risen between her and the fair ideal in 
the distance. “ Alas, Hjalte,” she said, 
“ you forget one thing : King Olaf is 
our enemy. It is war and not an ofier 
of marriage that we have to expect 
from him.” 

“Let that not trouble you,” said 
Hjalte, “If only you are willing, all 
will be well. I know King Olaf’s 
wishes in this matter,” 

Hjalte the skald was so pleased that 
he laughed as he said this, but the 
Princess became more and more 
depressed. “No,” she said, “this 
matter neither depends on me nor 
on King Olaf, but on my father, Olof 
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Skotkonung, and you know that he 
hates Olat IlaraMsoti/ and will allow no 
one to mention hi# name. Never will 
he let me follow an enemy of hi* 
kingdom. Nevet wUl he give his 
daughter to Olat Ilaraldson/* 

Ai the Princess spoke she laid aside 
all her pride and l>eEan to lament to 
njalte. “ What does it help toe that 
I have learnt now to know Dial 
Uaraldson, that I dteam ol him every 
night, and long for him every day? 
Were it not better that 1 had never heard 
of him ? Were it not belter if you fiad 
never come and talked to me about 
him ? " I 

As the Princess said this her ej'cs 
filled with tears, and when Iljalte saw 
them he raised h\s hand and spoke witli* 
passionate eagerness. “ God wills it 1 ”, 
he exclaimed. ‘‘You belong together. 
Strife must exchange its red mantle for 
the white robe oI peace in order that 
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your happiness may make glad the 
land.” 

When Hjalte spoke the Princess first, 
bowed her head at the mention o£ God’s 
name, then she raised it with newly 
awakened hope. 

• ••••• 

As old Hjalte stepped out of the low 
door and passed along the narrow 
gallery which was not protected by any 
railing, Astrid came after him. 

“ Oh, Hjalte,” she exclaimed, “ why 
do you not ask me what I should answ’er 
Olaf Haraldson if he desired my hand ? ” 
It was the first time that Astrid spoke 
to Hjalte. But Hjalte merely cast a 
rapid glance at the golden-haired 
servant-girl, whose locks clustered 
round her temples and her neck, who 
wore broad bracelets and heavy ear- 
rings, w’ho had her kirtle tied with 
silken strings, and her bodice so studded 
with pearls that it was as stiff as a 
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breast-plate. Then lie went on his 'fray 
witliout nnswering. 

“ ^Miy do you only question Princess 
Ingegerd?” continued Astrid. “ 
don’t you also ask me? Do you not 
know that I am the daughter of the 
KingotSvea? Do you not know,” she 
continued, as Hjalte still refrained from 
answering, that though my mother 
was a serf, she became the King’s bride 
in his youth? Do you not know that 
80 long as she lived no one dared to 
remember her birth? Oh, HjaUc, do 
you not know that it was not till she 
died and the King married again that 
everyone tememliered that she was not 
a free woman ? 

“ It was not till 1 bad a stepmothc? 
that the King began to recollect that I 
was of low birth. But am I not a king’s 
daughter, Hjalte, although my father 
regarded me as so small and contempt- 
ible that he let me sink down among 
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the serfs ? Am I not a king’s daughter 
although my stepmother let me go in 
rags while my sister went in golden 
attire? Am I not a king’s daughter 
although my stepmother sent me to mind 
ducks and geese, and though I was 
chastised with the whip reserved for 
serfs? And if I am a king’s daughter, 
why not ask me if I will marrj’^ Olaf 
Haraldson? See, I have curly golden 
hair, which covers my head as light as 
down ! See, I have beautiful eyes and 
blooming cheeks ! Wliy should not 
King Olaf wish to have me? ” 

She followed Hjalte across the court- 
yard to the King’s house, but Hjalte 
paid as little heed to her lament as an 
armed warrior to the stone cast by a 
boy. He listened no more to the gold- 
locked servant-maid than if she had 
been a chattering magpie on a tree- 
top. 
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Iljalle was by no means satisfied with 
liaving won Iiigcgetd lor bis King. No. 
On the following day the old Icelander 
summoned up all hia courage and spoke 
to Olof Skbtkonung concerning Olaf 
llaraldson. But before be could with 
dilficulty bring out what he had to say* 
the King interrupted the bard as soon 
as he began to speak ol his enemy. 
Iljalte understood that llic Princess was 
right. Never liad he witnessed an 
exhibition ot intenser hatred. 

But still this marriage must take 
place,” he said to himself. ” It is the 
will of God, the wiff of Cod.” 

And it certainly looked as though 
Hjalte was right. Only a few days later 
there came a messenger from King Olaf 
in Norway in order to negotiate peace 
with the Swedes. Hjalte sought out 
this messenger, and tol^ him that peace 
could not be better estal>lished between 
the two countries than 1^ a marriage 
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between Princess Ingegerd and Olai 
Haraldson. 

The envoy found it difficult to believe 
that old Hjalte had been able to turn a 
maiden’s heart towards a man whom she 
had never seen, but the idea seemed to 
him, at any rate, a good one. He 
promised Hjalte that he would bring 
this proposal of marriage before Olof 
Skotkonung at the sitting of the great 
winter Parliament at Upsala. 

Immediately afterwards Hjalte left 
Upsala. He went aboxit from dwelling 
to dwelling on the wide plain, he 
penetrated deep into the forests, and 
came down to the seashore. Never did 
he meet a man without speaking of 01 af 
Haraldson and the Princess Ingegerd. 
“ Have you ever heard of a more distin- 
guished man, or a kinder woman ? ” he 
said. “ Without doubt, it is God’s ^Yill 
that they should walk through life 
together.” 
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He came to the old Vikings who spent 
their winters on the sea-coast, and who 
had formerly seized and carried off 
women from every shore. He talked 
to them about the beautiful Princess till 
they sprang up, and with hands on the 
hilts of their swords promised him that 
they would help her to her happiness, 
lie went to the old masterful farmers, 
who hod never listened to the com- 
plaints of their own daughters, but had 
arranged their marriages as prudence 
and the honour of the race demanded. 
With these Ujaite discoursed so wisely 
on the benefits of peace and the 
proposed marriage that they swore 
sooner to take the kingdom from the 
King than to allow such a union to be 
frustrated. 

But to the young womenfolk Iljalte 
gave such splendid descriptions of Olaf 
Haraldson that they declared they 
would never look kindly on any youth 
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who would not stand by the Norwegian 
envoy in the Parliament and help to 
break down the great King’s opposition. 
So Hjalte went about and talked till the 
time of the assembling of the winter 
Parliament, which brought the people 
by snowj' roads to the Parliament Hill 
in "Upsala. \Vhen the assembly met, 
the zeal of the people for the marriage 
was so great that it seemed as though 
the stars in heaven would be extin- 
guished if it were not determined on. 

And although the King twice returned 
a harsh “ No ! ” to the proposals of 
peace and marriage, what did it avail 
him? Of what avail was it that he 
would not have Kin g Olaf’s name men- 
tioned? “ We will not have war with 
Norway ! ” shouted the people. “ We 
wish that those two, whom all men 
honour, be companions for life I ” 
What could the old Olof Skdtkonung 
do when the people broke out against 
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him with threats, hard words, and 
cJashing of weapons and shields? ^Vhat 
could he do when he saw nothing before 
him hut drawn swords and ragitjg men ? 
Slust he not promise to give his 
daughter if he wished to preserve his 
crown and his life ? Must he not swear 
to send the Princess to Kungahalla next 
summer in order to meet King Olaf 
there? 

In this way all the people came to the 
succour of Ingegerd’s love. But there 
was no one who tried to help Astrid to 
her happiness, no one who asked about 
her love. And yet Astrid was living, she 
lived like the child of a poor fisherman’s 
widow m need and poverty, but grew up, 
in spite o! all, glad ond hopeful. She 
grew and lived, for in Asttid’s soul there 
was, as there is on the sea, fresh air and 
light, abundant foam, and the surging 
waves. 
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II 

In the opulent Kungahalla, far on the 
frontier, stood a large ancient royal 
castle, surrounded by a high peat- 
covered v?all. Outside the gates great 
monumental stones stood as sentinels, 
and vrithin grew an oak which over- 
shadowed the whole courtyard. Over 
the whole area enclosed by the walls 
stood long, low wooden buildings. 
They were so old that lichen grew on 
the roofs ; the timbers of the walls which 
had grown thick in the primeval forests 
were hoary wdth age; the house-leeks 
grew as thick as scales on a fish; and 
the sedge-grass could hardly find room 
to thrust up one or two isolated stalks 
between them. 

At the beginning of the summer Olaf 
Haraldson came to Kungahalla, and in 
the huge ancient royal castle collected 

all that was necessary to celebrate the 
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marriage. For two whole weeks together 
long lines of peasants passed up the road 
to it, bringing on their small horses 
butter in tubs, cheese in sacks, hops and 
salt, turnips and meal. After these 
consignments had been made, fnr 
another fortnight the wedding-guests 
came thronging up the road, men and 
women of high stature on horseback, 
with long retinues of servants and serfs. 
After them followed crowds of jugglers, 
of minstrels, and reciters of sages. 
Merchants came from Venda* and 
Gardaslke^ to induce the King to buy 
bridal presents. 

After these processions had traversed 
the city noisily for two weeks, people 
only waited for the last procession, that 
of the bride, but it still delayed to come. 
Every day the bride was expected to 
land at the royal quay, and afterwards, 
preceded by pipers and trumpeters, by 

• Kone n«me» for C«nDKD; %nd Rumii. 
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merry young squires and venerable 
priests, to pass up the road to the royal 
palace. Yet the bridal procession did 
not come. 

While the bride tarried so long the 
eyes of all were turned upon King Olaf 
to see if he was disturbed or restless, 
but the King showed a calm countenance 
to all. “ If God wills,” said the King, 
“ that this beautiful woman shall be 
mine, she will certainly come.” And 
the King waited while the grass was 
being mown in the meadows, and the 
cornflowers bloomed in the rye-fields. 
He still waited while the flax was torn 
out of the ground, and the hoprunners 
on the high poles were turning yellow. 
And when the blackberries in the clefts 
of the rocks began to darken, and the 
dog-roses to redden on the bare branches 
of the thorn-bushes — ^he was still waiting. 
* • • « • * • 

During the whole summer Hjalte had 
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gone about in KuDgabSlla, waiting for 
the marriage to take place. No one was 
more anxiously expecting the Princess 
than he. He certainly longed for her 
coming with more pain and uneasiness 
than King Olaf himself. 

Neither did he feel comfortable 
among the warriors in the royal castle. 
But far down the river was a quay 
where the women of Kungahilla were 
accustomed to go in order to follow 
with their gaze the ships of their 
husbands and sons when they went 
on long voyages. Here they were 
accustomed to assemble throughout 
the summer in order to look down the 
river for ships coming up, and to weep 
over the departing voyagers. To this 
quay Hjalte now came every day. It 
suited Wra to keep company with 
those who mourned and were anxious. 
Certainly none of the women who had 
ever sat and waited on the " Quay of 
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Tears ” had ever looked do-mi the 
river with more anxious looks than 
Hjalte the bard. No one fastened 
their eyes with keener expectation on 
every sail that glided past. 

Sometimes also, Hjalte stole into the 
Church of the Virgin. He never prayed 
for anything for himself; he only came 
in to remind the saints of the marriage 
which was bound to take place, and 
which God Himself had favoured. 

But most of all Hjalte loved to speak 
all alone with Olaf Haraldson. It was 
for him a joy to sit there and to repeat 
for Mm every word which the King’s 
daughter had uttered. He described 
every feature of her face. “ King ! ” 
he said to him, “ pray God that she come 
to you. Every day I see you going out 
on expeditions against the old heathen- 
dom, which lurks hidden like an owl 
in the darkness of the forest and the 
clefts of the rocks. But your falcon, 
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O King, will never conquer the owl. 
Only a dove can do that, only a dove.” 

The bard went on to ask the King 
whether he did not wish to overthrow 
all his opponents? Did he not wish to 
he sole ruler in the land? But he 
would never succeed in his aim until 
he possessed the crown which HjaUc 
had chosen lor him — a crown which was 
80 splendid and glorious that all men 
must obey its possessor. 

Finally he asked the Iving whether 
he did not wish to win mastery over 
himself. But he would never succeed 
in overcoming the opposition of his own 
heart unless he could obtain a shield 
which Hjalte had seen in the Maidens’ 
Tower of the royal castle at Upsala. 
That was a shield flashing with celestial 
purity. It would guard him against 
Satanic malice and the lusts of the 
flesh. 
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But tlie autumn came, and still the 
Princess delayed. One after another 
of the great men who had come as 
a wedding-guest to Kungahalla was 
obliged to leave. Last of all, old 
Hjalte departed also. With a heavj' 
heart he sailed away, for he had to 
reach his home in distant Iceland before 
Christmas. 

But he had scarcely reached the 
rockj’^ skerries opposite the mouth of 
the Nordre River when he met a war- 
galley. Immediately he told his crew 
to stop rowing. He had recognised at 
the first glance that the vessel w’as the 
Dragon, which belonged to Princess 
Ingegerd. Without hesitation he bade 
his men row towards it. He left lus 
place by the rudder, and took his stand 
with a joyful look in the forepart of 
the ship. “ I am glad that I can 
bdiold the beautiful maid once more,” 
he said. I am glad that her fair face 
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is the last I shall see belorc my voyage 
to Iceland.” 

There was hardly a wrinkle to he 
seen on IljaUe’s countenance as he 
stepped on board the Dragon. He 
greeted the stalwart oarsmen in as 
friendly a fashion as though they had 
been his familiar comrades, and gave 
the maidservant who modestly con- 
ducted him to the women’s tent in 
the stern of the ship a golden ring. 

lljalte’s hand trembled as he lilted 
the curtain which hung belore the tent 
door. It seemed to him the greatest 
moment ol his life. “ Never have I 
fought for a greater cause,” lie said. 
“For nothing have I striven so eagerly 
as to bring about this marriage.” But 
when he entered the tent he started a 
step backward in blank dismay, and 
with a look of utter bewilderment. 

lie had seen a tall, bcautitul woman 
in the tent. She had come forward to 
00 
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meet him with outstretched hand. But 
this woman was not Ingegerd. Hjalte’s 
eyes wandered round the narrow tent 
looking for the Princess. Certainly he 
saw that she who stood within was a 
king’s daughter. Only a king’s daughter 
could look at him so proudly, and greet 
him with such dignity. And she wore 
a princely diadem and royal garb. But 
why was she not Ingegerd? 

Hjalte began to question tlie stranger 
excitedly. “ "iMio are you ? ” he asked. 

“Do you not know me, Hjalte? I 
am the King’s daughter, with whom you 
spoke about Olaf Haraldson.” 

“ I have spoken vdth a king’s 
daughter about Olaf Haraldson, but 
her name was Ingegerd.” 

“ My name also is Ingegerd.” 

“ You maj^ call yourself what you 
like, but you are not the Princess. 
What does all this mean ? Is the King 
of Sweden deceiving King Olaf ? ” 
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“ Ho; not at sM* He is seiiditig idia 
his daughter as he promised." 

A. little more, and Hjalte •would have 
drawn his sword to strike down the 
strange woman. His hand was already 
on the lulti hut he remembered that it 
did not become a warrior to take a 
woman’s life; but he would not waste 
more words on this traitress. Be 
turned himselt to go. 

The stranger called him back with a 
very gentle voice: ** Whither are you 
going, Hjalte ? Will you go to Kungs- 
h&lla to warn Olat Haraldson ? " 

Yes, that is what I mean to do," 
answered HjaUe, without looking at her. 

“ Why wih you leave tne, Hjaltc? 
Why do you not stay with me> I am 
abo going to Kungahalla.” 

Then HjaUe turned round and looked 
at her. “ Are you the woman to have 
compassion on an old man? " he said. 
“ I tell you that I have set my whole 
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heart on bringing this marriage about. 
Let me know now my whole mischance. 
Can Ingegerd not come at all ? ” 

Upon this the Princess ceased to jest 
udth Hjalte. “ Come in and sit down 
in the tent,” she said, “ and I will tell 
you all you wish to know. I under- 
stand well that it is no use to hide 
the truth from you.” 

Then she began her narrative : “ The 
summer was already nearing its end,” 
she said. “ The merry nestlings of the 
blackcock had already strong feathers 
in their split tails, and firmness in their 
round wings. They had already begun 
to flutter about the network of branches 
in the pine forest with rapid noisy 
wing-strokes. 

“ Then one morning came the King 
of Sweden riding over the plain. He 
had been fortunate in his sport — from 
the pommel of his saddle hung an old 
heathcock with a blue-black gleam on 
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his plumage, a grim, M<?-<ycbrowed 
fellow, together with four o[ his in' 
experienced offspring who still wore the 
speckled dress of infancy. The King 
was very proud of his success, as though 
aware that one did not often have 
better luck in a morning's sport with 
falcon and hawk. 

“ That verj* morning the Princess 
ingegerd was standing with her maidens 
at the door of the castle awaiting the 
King. Among the maidens was one 
called Astrid, who, like Ingegerd, was 
a daughter of the Swedish King, 
although born of a serf mother and 
therefore herself regarded as a thrall. 
This young girl was standing there, and 
had pointed out to her sister how the 
swallows were gathering above the fields, 
and choosing for themselves a leader 
to conduct their long flight. She 
reminded her that the summer was now 
departing— the summer which should 
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have witnessed Ingegerd’s marriage, 
and urged her to ask the King why 
she had not been able to go to King 
Olaf, for Astrid had wished to make this 
journey with her sister. She thought 
that she would be glad all her days if 
she could but once see Olaf Haraldson. 

“ Wlien the Swedish King saw the 
Princess, he rode towards her. ‘ See, 
Ingegerd,’ he said, ‘ here are five heath- 
cock hanging at my saddle. I have 
brought them all down this morning. 
Can anyone, do you think, boast of 
better luck than that? Have you ever 
heard of a king having better sport ? ’ 

“ But the Princess was put out of 
humour by his coming so proudly 
towards her and boasting of his own 
luck, while he was barring her way to 
happiness, and in order to put an end 
to the anxiety which had been con- 
suming her for weeks, she answered ; 

‘You, father, have distinguished your- 
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sell by bringing down five heathcoct. 
but I know of a King who, in fl single 
morning, took five kings prisoners. 
That was Ola! the hero, whom you chose 
as my husband.* 

“ Then the Swedish King sprang 
angrily out ot his saddle, and with 
clenched fists went up to the Princess. 

‘ ^Vhat troll has bitten you ? * he asked. 

‘ What evil herb have you eaten to be 
so bewitched? How could your heart 
become inclined to this mao ? * 

“To this Ingegerd gave no answer} 
she only shrank a step backward in 
alarm. The King himself became calmer. 

‘ Dear daughter,* he said to her, ‘ do 
you not know that I love you? How 
can I then give you to the man whom 
I hate ? I want my earnest wishes for 
your happiness to follow you. X want 
to be able to be your guest. I tell you* 
that you must turn your inclinations! 
to the kings of other lands, for thel 
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King of Norway shall never have 
you.’ 

“ The Princess became so confused 
at this that she could only say in reply : 

‘ I did not ask you. It was the wish 
of the people.’ 

" Whereupon the King asked her 
whether she thought that the King of 
Sweden was a thrall, who could not 
dispose of his own children; whether 
he had a master over him who could 
give away his daughter? 

“ ‘ Will the King of Sweden allow 
people to accuse him of breach of 
faith ? ’ asked the Princess. 

“ The Swedish King laughed aloud. 
‘ Don’t trouble yourself about that ! 
That will not be said of me. Why do 
you, a woman, ask about it? I still 
have men in my council, and they will 
be able to help in the matter.’ 

“ Then he turned to the warriors 
among his huntsmen : ‘ My will is 
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fettered by this promise,’ he said to 
them. ‘ I want to be free from this 
bond.’ But none of the King’s men 
answered a word; none could think of 
any advice to give him. 

“ Olof Skotkonung’s anger blazed 
fiercely and he raged like a madman. 

‘ A plague on your wisdom,* he shouted 
again and again to his councillors. ‘I 
want to be free! Why do people praise 
your wisdom ? ’ 

“ But while the King thus raged and 
stormed, and because no one knew what 
to answer him, Astrid stepped out of 
the ciicle of maidens and proffered a 
suggestion. But she only made it,” 
she assured Hjalte, ** because it seemed 
to her amusing, and her tongue had 
been, as it were, itching to bring it 
forward. She had no idea that it would 
he found possible or practicable. | 
BTiy do you not send me ? ’ shi 
said. * 1 am also your daughter, 
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do you not send me to the Norvregian 
King ? ’ 

“But as soon as Astrid said this 
Ingegerd became quite pale. ‘ Hold 
your tongue and go away ! ’ she said 
angrily. ‘ Go away, you chatterbox I 
You mischievous, bad thing to make 
such a shameful suggestion to my 
father,’ 

“ But the King would not allow 
Astrid to go. Quite the contrary 1 He 
had stretched out his hand and drawn 
her to his breast. He laughed and 
wept, and was as excited with joy as 
a playful child. 

Ah 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘ What an 
idea ! What a devilish clever trick ! 
We will call Astrid, Ingegerd 1 We will 
induce the King of Norway to marry 
her, and when it becomes noised abroad 
in the land that she is serf-born, many 
will rejoice at it. Everywhere they will 
jest at this honourable man.’ 
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“ But then Ingegerd rushed hastily 
to the King, and besought him, ‘0 
father ! O father, do not do this ! I 
love King Olaf with all tny heart; it 
grieves me deeply that you will deceive 
him.’ She added that she would 
patiently obey her father's command 
and give up the Idea of marriage with 
Olaf HaraldsoQ if he would only promise 
her not to inflict this disgrace upon 
him. 

*‘But the Swedish King turned a 
deaf ear to her prayers. He merely 
turned to Astrid whom he fondled as 
though she were as sweet as revenge 
Itself. ‘ You shall go, you shall go at 
once— to-morrow,’ he said to her. ‘ VTc 
must have a ship somewhere that is fit 
to go to sea. AH that you need for 
a marriage outfit, your clothes, dew 
daughter, and those of your retinue can 
be got ready as quickly as possible. 
The Norwegian King does not think of 
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sucli things, he only thinks ot the joy 
o£ possessing the Swedish King’s liigh- 
born daughter.’ 

“ When he had so spoken, Ingegerd 
understood only too well that there 
was no possibility of altering his resolve. 
She then went up to her sister, put 
her arm round her neck, and led her 
into her own room. She made her sit 
on her own royal chair, while she her- 
self sat on the low stool at her feet, 
telling Astrid that she must now sit 
up there in order to become accustomed 
as queen, to taking the first place, for 
Ingegerd did not wish that Olaf should 
be ashamed of his Queen. 

“ Then the Princess had sent her 
other maidens to the wardrobes and 
store-rooms, in order to fetch the bridal 
equipment which she had prepared for 
herself. All this she gave her sister, so 
that Astrid should not go to the King 

of Norway like a poor maid. She had 
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also reckoned bow many men and 
women servants should accompany her, 
and had finally presented her with her 
own beautiful galley. ‘ You certainly 
must have my galley,* she said. ‘ You 
know what stalwart oarsmen it has, for 
I wish that you go to the King of 
Norway with sufficient dignity, so that 
he may feel himself honoured through 
his Queen.’ 

“ Afterwards the Princess sat long 
with her sister and talked with her 
about King Olaf. But she spoke as 
one speaks of God’s saints and not of 
kings, and Astrid bod not understood 
much of her talk, but she understood 
so much that the King’s daughter 
wished to give all the good thoughts 
which dwelt in her to Astrid, so that 
King Olat might not be so much be- 
fooled as her father wished. At last 
Astrid, who after all was not so 
mischievous as all believed, forgot how 
lOS 
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often she had been obliged to suffer 
because of her sister, and wished that 
she was free so that she could say, ‘ I 
will not go.’ She even confided this 
wish of hers to the Princess, so that 
both wept, and for the first time felt 
like real sisters.” 

But Astrid was, as she told Hialte, 
not one of those who brood over the 
past and lament. When her vessel 
reached the open sea, she had forgotten 
all anxiety and fear. She had been 
able to give orders like a ruler, and had 
been obeyed like a king’s daughter. 
For the first time since her mother’s 
death she had felt happy. 

The beautiful IGng’s daughter was 
silent for a moment when she had ended 
her narrative. She looked quickly up 
at Hjalte, who had sat without moving 
as long as she spoke. She turned pale 
when she saw the pain depicted on his 
countenance. 
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“Tell me what you think, lljalte,” 
she exclaimed. *‘We shall now soon 
be in ICungahalla. Kow will it go iritJ? 
me there ? Will the King kill me ? 
Will he send me hack branded with 
a red-hot iron? Tell me the truth, 
Hjalte ! ” 

But Hjalte did not answer her. He 
sat and talked to himsell unconsciously. 
Astrid overheard him mutter that there 
was no one over there in KungabfiU* 
who knew Ingegerd, and that he 
hiznsell felt no inclination to return 
thither. 

But now Hjalte’s gloomy look fell 
upon Astrid, and he began to question 
her. She had said that she had wished 
to he liee in order to be able to refuse 
this journey. Well, when she came to 
Kungahalla she would be free. What 
did she intend to do? Did she mean 
to tell King Olaf who she was } That 
was a question which threw Astrid into 
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complete confusion. She kept silence 
for a long time. But then she began 
to beg Hjalte to accompany her to 
Kungahalla and tell the King the truth. 
She informed him that the crew of the 
ship and the maidservants were sworn 
to secrec3% 

“ And I myself do not know what to 
do,” she added. “How can I? I 
have heard all you told Ingegerd about 
Olaf Haraldson.” 

As Astrid spoke she saw Hjalte 
again begin to ponder. She heard him 
murmur that he did not believe she 
would confess, “But I must tell her 
what awaits her,” he said to himself. 

Then he sat erect and spoke with 
deep seriousness. “ Let me tell you, 
Astrid, one thing more about King 
Olaf which I have not told you before. 
It was when he was but a poor sea- 
king and possessed only a few good 

ships and trustworthy warriors, but 
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had no share in his father's kingdom. 
It was when he fought with honour on 
foreign seas, when he attacked the 
Vikings, protected merchants, and lent 
his sword to Christian princes. 

“ Then the King dreamt one nigM 
that a prince of light, n beautiful angel 
of God came down to his ship, hoisted 
all the sails, and steered towards the 
north. And it seemed to the King that 
they had not sailed for a longer time 
than a star takes to fade in the dawn 
when they came to a high and rocky 
shore broken into by fiords and oTcr- 
sprayed with milk-white foam. But a* 
they approached the shore the angel 
stretched out his hand and spoke with 
a silvery voice that sounded louder 
than the whistling ol the wind in the 
sails and the roaring of the waves 
which the ship’s keel was cutting 
through with terrible speed. ‘You, 
King Oiaf,’ so tiie angel spoke, ‘ wfll 
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possess tMs land for ever.’ Then the 
King awoke from his dream.” 

But now Hjalte sought to explain to 
Astrid that just as the red of dawn 
tempers the transition from night to 
sun-clear daj'', so God had not wished 
that King Olaf should at once perceive 
that the dream announced to him super- 
human honour. The King had not 
understood that it was God’s will that 
he should reign over Norway for ever 
from one of the thrones of heaven, that 
kings would come and go, but that 
King Olaf would rule over his realm 
for ever. 

" The King’s humility veiled the full 
light of the truth,” said Hjalte, “ and 
he interpreted the angel’s word to mean 
that he and his descendants would rule 
over the land which the angel had 
shown him. And as he believed he 
recognised his father’s kingdom in this 
land, he directed his course thither, and. 
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being favoured by fortune, soon became 
lung over it. 

“ And so, Astrid, is it in everything. 
Everything indeed indicates that a 
heavenly power resides in King Olaf, 
but he still doubts and thinks that he 
is called to an eailhty kingdom. He 
does not yet reach after the crown of 
saints. But now the hour is near when 
the full consciousness of his task must 
dawn upon him. Now the hour is 
near." 

Old Hjalte continued while prophetic 
light beamed in lus soul and on bis 
forehead : 

" Is there any woman except 
Ingegerd who will not be rejected by 
Olaf Hataldson and thrust from bis 
side when he rises and comprehends the 
angel’s message that he is King ol 
Norway lor ever? Js there one who 
can accompany Inm in his lofty 
pilgrimage except Ingegerd ? " 
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Once more Hjalte turned towards 
Astrid and asked with great severity, 
“ Answer now and tell me whether you 
will not confess the truth to King 
Olaf.” 

Astrid had become quite abashed. 
She answered very humbly, “ Why will 
you not go with me to Kungahalla? 
Then I shall be compelled to reveal 
everything. Do you not see, Hjalte, 
that I do not know what I want? I 
would promise what you ask if I had 
thought of deceiving the King. I would 
induce you to proceed on your journey 
if I really wished that, but now I know 
that I am weak. I only ask you to 
accompany me.” 

But scarcely had she spoken than she 
saw terrible wrath flame in Hjalte’s 
countenance. 

“ Why should I help you to escape 
your hard fate ? ” he asked. He 
added that he did not feel obliged to 
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show her pity. He hated her because 
of her sin against her sister. The man 
whom she had wished to steal for her- 
self, thief that she was, had been 
Ingegerd’s. Hardened warrior though 
he was, he had to groan for grief when 
he thought what Ingegerd had suffered. 
But Astrid had felt nothing. ^Vhile the 
noble Princess was suffering Astrid had 
cruelly interposed with her suggestion 
and only sought her own advantage* 
Woe betide her J 

Astrid heard Hjalte’s voice sink in a 
gloomy, weird fashion, as though he 
were mumbling some wizard's spell. 

“ You are the woman,” he said to 
her, “ who has spoilt my hnest poem, 
for the most beautiful poem which the 
bard Hjalte ever composed was when 
he sung into union the devoutest of 
women and the most excellent of men. 
But you have spoilt the poem and 
turned it into a farce, and I wUl punish 
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you, you offspring of hell I I will 
punish you as God Almighty punished 
the tempter who brought sin into His 
world ! I will punish you ! 

“But do not ask me,” he continued, 
“ to accompany you, woman, in order 
to shield you from yourself. I think 
of the Princess and how she suffers from 
this comedy %vhich you are playing with 
King Olaf. On her account you must 
be punished as well as on mine, and I 
will not accompany you to betray you. 
That is my vengeance, Astrid, I will 
not betray you. You will go to 
Kungahalla, you, Astrid, and if you do 
not speak yourself you will become the 
King’s bride, but afterwards, you snake, 
the punishment will come upon you ! 
Your life will be so grievous that you 
will daily wish for death.” 

Having spoken thus Hjalte turned 
from her and departed. 

Astrid sat there long in silence and 
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reflected on what she had heard, 
then a smile passed over her face, 
forgot, old Hjalte, that she had already 
tasted all kinds of suflerlng and that 
she had learnt to smile at tortures, but 
happiness— happiness she had never 
tasted. . 

And Astrid rose end walked to the 
tent door. She saw the fierce Hjalte’s 
ship steering towards the West. Far, 
far in the distance she seemed to see 
the mist-veiled Iceland which welcomed 
its much-travelled son with cold and 
darkness. 


in 

It is a sunny day in autumn, without 
the smallest cloud in the sky — the kind 
of day to make one imagine that the 
friendly sun wants to give the earth 
all the light it possesses. The friendly 
sun is like a mother whose child is about 
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to leave her, and who at the hour of 
departure cannot turn away her eyes 
from the beloved face. 

In the long valley in which Kungahalla 
lies are manj' little mounds covered 
with beech trees. And now in autumn 
the trees have put on such glorious 
apparel as to excite one’s astonishment. 
It looks as though they intended to 
set out on wooing expeditions, and had 
clothed themselves in gold and scarlet 
in order to win rich brides with their 
splendour. 

The great island Hisingen on the 
other bank of the river is also adorned, 
but on Hisingen there stand yellow- 
white birches. The trees there are 
gaily clad, as though they were maidens 
dressed to attend the bride. But up 
the river, which is rushing down to the 
sea so proudly and impetuously, as 
though the autumn rain had filled it 
with effervescent wine, there comes 
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ship alter ship rowing homewards. And 
as the ships approach KungahSlIa their 
sails of grey frieze-cloth are changed 
for fresh white ones. One is reminded 
of the stories of kings' sons who go out 
seeking adventures in beggars’ rags and 
cast them away as soon as they re-enter 
the palace precincts. 

All the people of Kungahalla were 
assembled down on the quays. Old 
and young were busy unloading the 
ships’ cargoes. They filled the ware- 
houses with barrels of salt and train-oil, 
with costly weapons and varicoloured 
fabrics. They hauled the vessels and 
boats on shore and questioned the crews 
about their voyage, but suddenly all 
Work ceased, and all turned their eyes 
to the river. Between the cumbrous 
merchant-vessels came a great war- 
galley rowing along. People wondered 
what sort of a ship it was which hoisted 
purple-bordered sails, carried a gUt 
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escutcheon at its prow , and came flying 
over the waves as lightly as a bird. 
They praised its crew, who rowed with 
such an even stroke that the two banks 
of oars flashed at the sides of the slflp 
like eagles’ vfings. 

“ It must be the Swedish Princess 
coming,” they said. “ It must be the 
beautiful Princess Ingegerd whom Olaf 
Haraldson has waited for through the 
whole summer and autumn.” 

The women hastened out on the quays 
in order to see the Princess whose slnp 
was approaching the palace quay. 
Men and boys leaped on board the ships 
and clambered on the roofs of the boat- 
houses. When the women saw the 
Princess standing in splendid robes on 
deck they began to call to her and to 
greet her with words of welcome, and 
all the men who saw her face graciously 
smiling raised their caps and swung 
them high in the air. 
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But below on the palace quay stood 
King Olai himself, and when he saw the 
Princess his face beamed with gladness 
and his eyes lighted up with tender- 
ness. 

Although it was so late in the year 
that all the flowers had vanished, the 
young maidens pluched red and yellow 
autumnal leaves from the trees and 
strewed them on the quay and on the 
street. They also hastened to decorate 
the walls of the houses with gleaming 
rowan-berries and dark red aspen- 
leaves. 

The Princess, who stood high up on 
the ship, saw the people who waved 
their greetings and welcome to her; she 
saw the red-yellow leaves on which she 
was to walk. And far forward on the 
quay she saw the King, who was smiling 
at her. The Princess forgot all about 
the confession she was to make. She 
forgot that she was not Ingegerd. She 
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forgot everything except that she "was 
to become Olai Haraidson’s bride. 

One Sunday Olaf Haraldson sat at 
the midday meal, and bis beautiful 
Queen, sat by his side. He talked 
eagerly with her, leaning his elbow on 
the table, and turned so that he could 
see her face. But when Astrid spoke 
the King lowered his eyes in order to 
enjoy the charm of her voice alone, and 
as she talked for a long time he began 
unconsciously to cut the top of the 
table with his knife. 

All King Olaf’s men knew that he 
would not have done this if he had 
remembered that it was Sunday, but 
they had too much reverence for the 
King to venture to remind him of his 
oversight. 

The longer Astrid talked the more 
uneasy the warriors became. The 

Queen indeed saw them interchange 
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anxious looks, but knew not the reason. 
All had finished eating and the dishes 
had been taken out, but King Olaf 
still sat there talking with Astrid 
and cutting the top of the table. 
Quite a little heap of chips lay before 
him. 

Then at last spoke his friend, Bjorn, 
son of Ogur, who lived on Seal Island, 
“IVhat day is to-morrow, Eilif?” he 
asked, turning to one of the pages. 

“ To-morrow is Monday,” answered 
Eilit in a high, clear voice. 

Then the King lilted his head and 
looked at £ilif. “ Do you say to- 
morrow is Monday ? ” he said reflec- 
tively, Without saying another word 
he collected all the chips which he had 
cut from the table in his hand, went to 
the hearth, took up a burning coal, 
and laid it on the chips which at once 
caught fire. The King stood still and 
let them burn to ashes in his hand. 
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Then all his warriors rejoiced, but the 
young Queen became as pale as a 
corpse. 

“ How will he condemn me when 
onee he has found out my sin,” she 
thought, “ he who punishes himself so 
severely for such a small offence ! ” 

• •••*• 
Acke of Gardarike lay sick in his 
vessel in Kungahalla harbour. He lay 
below deck in his narrow cabin waiting 
for death. He had long had severe 
pain in his foot, on which an open 
wound had broken out. During the 
last few days the foot had begun to 
turn black. 

“ You must not die, Acke,” said 
Ludolf of Kungahalla, who had come 
down into the cabin to see after him. 
“ Do you not know that King Olaf is 
in the town, and that God has given 
him great powers because of his saintly 
life and his piety? Send and ask him 
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to come to you and lay his hmtd upon 
you, then you will live.’ „ 

No, I cannot ask help Imm him, 
said Acke. “ Olal H.raldson hates me 
because I killed Ms (ostel-btothc , 
Hcor the IVhitc. If he ' 

was here with my ship in the haihour 
he would kill me.” , 

But when LudoU left Ache 
entered the town he met the y® 
Queen, who had been in the wood 
gathering nuts. ,, ,, 

" Queen ! ” Ludolf called to her, 

King Ola! this: Acke of Gardar^c, 
who killed your foster-brother, 


dying in his ship in the harbour. 

The beautiful Queen hastened home, 
and went to King Olaf, who stood m 
the courtyard grooming his horse. 

“ Good news. King Olaf 1 ” she sai 
“ Acke of Gardaiike, who killed yo« 
foster-brother, lies sick to death in his 
vessel in the harbour.” 
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Olaf Haraldson at once led liis horse 
into the stall. Then he went without 
sword and helmet into the street. He 
walked quickly between the houses 
till he came down to the harbomr. 
Then he looked for Acke’s vessel. The 
King was down in the cabin with the 
sick man before it occurred to any of 
his attendants to try to prevent him. 

“ Acke,” said King Olaf, “ many 
times I have pursued you out there on 
the open sea, and you have always 
escaped me. Now sickness has brought 
you to my town. That is a sign to 
me that God has given your life into 
my hand.” 

Acke did not answer. He was 
altogether powerless, and death was 
very near him. Olaf laid his hands on 
his breast and prayed to God. “ Give 
me this my enemy’s life,” he said. 

But the Queen, who had seen the 
King hastening down to the harbour 
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mthout helmet and swoid, had gone 
into the palace, letehed his weapon^ 
and called some ol his men. She n 
had come alter him to the vessel. But 
as she stood hy the narrow cabm sb 
heard King Olal pray lor the act m • 
Astrid looted in at the Kmg and 
Acte without betraying her presence. 
She saw that while the King’s hands 
rested on the dying man’s lorehead ano 
breast the pallor ol death vanished 
Icom his lace, he began to breathe 
evenly and soltly, ceased to groan, MO 
at last sank into a sweet slumber. 
Astrid went quietly back to the palace. 
She had difficulty in carrying the King s 
sword up the street. Her lace was 
still paler than that ol the man who 
had been dying. ’The sound ol her 
deepKlrawn gasps was almost like that 
of a death-rattle. 

It was the morning of All Saints* 
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Day, and King Olai was preparing to 
go to Mass. He came out of his 
palace and crossed over the courtyard 
to the gate. Many of his attendants 
stood in the courtj’ard to accompany 
him to ifass. When he came out they 
ranged themselves in two ranks, and 
the King passed between them. 

Astrid stood above on the narrow 
balcony outside the women’s house and 
looked down upon the King. He wore 
a broad gold band round his head, 
and was dressed in a long mantle of 
red velvet. He walked very quietly, 
with a solemn and peaceful expres- 
sion as befitted the day. Astrid felt 
alarmed when she observed his strone 
resemblance to the saints and kings 
whose images stood carved in wood 
above the altar in the Church of the 
Virgin. 

Down by the door there stood a man 
in a slouched hat with a great cloak 
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cast about him. When the King 
approached him he let the cloak drop, 
lifted high a bare sword which he had 
hidden under it, and rushed at the 
King. But as he came quite close the 
glance oi King Olaf fell clearly and 
mildly upon him, and he stopped short 
in his rush. lie let his sword fall to 
the ground, and sank on his knees. 
King Olat stood still and gazed at the 
man with the same clear look ; the latter 
tried to turn away his eyes from him, 
but could not. At last he began to sob 
and weep. 

“Oh, King Olaf, King Olaf,’* he 
lamented, “ your enemies sent me here 
to kill you, but when 1 saw the 
sanctity of your face the sword fell from 
my hand. Your eyes. King Olaf, have 
smitten me to the earth.” 

Astrid sank on her knees as she stood 
on the balcony. « O God have mercy 
on me a sinner! ” she said. “ Woe is 
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me, "woe is me that I became this man's 
wife through hung and deceit ! ” 


TV 

In the evening of All Saints’ Day there 
was full moonlight. The King had 
gone round the precincts of the palace, 
and had looked in the stables and the 
farm-buildings in order to see if every- 
tliing was in order. He had also been 
into the cottages where serfs and 
servants dwelt and seen that they were 
well looked after. When he turned 
back towards the palace he saw a woman 
with a black hood over her head stealing 
down towards the gate. He thought 
he recognised her and therefore followed 
her steps. She went through the gate, 
crossed the market-place, and stole 
through the narrow streets to the river. 
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Astrid laughed aloud and kissed him. 
“Do people lull themselves when they 
are as happy as I am? Does one kill 
oneself in paradise?” 

“I do not understand it,” said King 
Olaf in his quiet way. “ God will show 
me. He will tell me whether it is roy 
fault that you wished to commit so 
great a sin,” 

Astrid came up to him and caressed 
his face. The reverence which she bad 
always felt for King Olaf had hitherto 
restrained her from displaying the whole 
tenderness of her affection. Now all 
at once she embraced him passionately, 
kissed him repeatedly, and began to 
speak in a voice which was sweet and 
musical as a bird’s. 

“ Listen now how strong my love to 
you is 1 ” she s«d. 

She made King Olaf sit down on 
an upturned boat, and knelt at his 
feet. 
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“icing Olaf,” she said, “I ^vill no 
longer be queen. A woman who loves 
anyone so much as X love you. cannot 
be queen. I wish you would live deep 
in the forest and let me be your thrall. 
There I could serve you every day. 1 
would prepare your food, lay your bed, 
and guard your cottage while you slept. 
Only I should wait upon you. When 
you came home from hunting I would 
meet you, kneel before you on the road 
and say ‘ King Olaf, my life is yours,’ 
and you would smile and let your 
lance-point drop on my breast and say, 

‘ Yes, your life is mine. You have 
neither father nor mother ; you are 
mine, and your life is in mj'^ hands.’ ” 
As Astrid spoke she took King Olaf’s 
sword playfully out of its sheath. She 
placed the hilt in the King’s hand and 
directed the point towards her heart. 
“ Say now this to me. King Olaf,” she 
said, “ as if we were alone in the wood 
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and I we your serf. S.y this, ‘Your 

ih .eot 

L"L;„e,s in her voice, and. t the satne 
„,„„ent Kins Ol.I perce-ved that rf. 
^.s pressiuE the swd-po.nt 
breast. Dut the Kine held h s 
„ith a steady hand even 
snatched it towards him belore 
had done hersell any harm. 

Then he sptane up. For the 
time in his iile he was so 
he trembled. The Queen had wished 
to die by his hand, and had neatlj 
succeeded in doing so. But at 
moment a thought flashed through him 
like an inspiration, so that he understood 
what was the reason of her despair. 
“She has done wrong,” he thougM. 
“ She has a sin on her conscience.” He 
stooped down over Astrid. ” Tell me, 
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■what have you done ? ” he said. Astrid 
had cast herself on the rough planks 
of the quay viith despairing sobs. 

“h5o innocent vfoman -weeps like 
that,” thought the King. “But ho-a’ 
can the noble King’s daughter have 
brought upon herself such a grievous 
burden? ” he asked himself. “ Ho-w can 
the stately Ingegerd have a crime upon 
her conscience? ” 

“ Ingegerd, tell me what wrong have 
you committed? ” he asked again. 

But Astrid’s voice was choked vrith 
sobs and she could not answer. Instead, 
she took off her gleaming rings and 
bracelets, and -with averted face handed 
them to the King. 

The King only thought how out of 
keeping all this was -with the character 
of the devout Princess as depicted by 
Hjalte. “Is this Hjalte’s Ingegerd 
who is sobbing at my feet?” he 

thought. He stooped do-wn and took 
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.would not .nawer but 
^hich she stretched towards the JUng 

SrLth.,= ™iUngtrt.hbottedb.clt 

“?he"Ktartbo“chl. “ 5”' 

tonless that she is one ol those h 

seeae letters. She means ‘o say U.at 

she is a serf.” Again by a fl«s 

i„spiralionhe»nderstcodtheeonneet.on. 

“ Has not the Swedish King a daughlK 
who is a serl’s child!” ha asked 
suddenly. . . , , a 

Kot a word came bom Astiid, 
only redoubled sobs. 

“Das the King of Sweden,” askeO 
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King Olat again, “hot. given me the 
child o! his queen, but sent me the 
bondwoman’s daughter ? ” 

To this, also there came no answer, 
but he heard Astrid shiver and her 
teeth chatter as if from cold. 

King Olaf put yet another question. 

“ Are 3’ou,” he said, “ whom I have 
made my wife, of such a grovelling 
nature that you can be made a tool 
to bring about a man’s disgrace? Are 
you so low-minded that you rejoiced 
that his enemies would mock their 
dupe?” 

Astrid perceived by the tones of the 
King’s voice how bitterly he felt the 
disgrace which had been put upon him. 
This made her forget her own grief, 
and she ceased to weep. “ Take my 
life,” she said. 

A severe temptation came upon King 
Olaf. “ Slay the wretched creature ! ” 
was his natural prompting. “ Show the 
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King oi Sweden what it costs to play 
his pranks on the King of Norway I " 
At that TOOTfttnt King Oiat did not 
feel a spark of love for Astrid. He 
hated her because she had been the 
instrument of his humiliation. He knew 
that all would praise him if he requited 
evil with evil- But if be allowed the 
Insult to pass unavenged the bards 
would make merry at his t:ipensc, and 
his enemies would cease to fear him. 

He had only one desire — to strike 
Astrid down and to extinguish her life. 
His anger was so intense that be thirsted 
for hlood* Suppose a court>Iool had 
dared to come and set his fool’s cap on 
the King’s head, would he not teat it 
in pieces, throw it on the ground and 
trample on it? Suppose he laid Astrid’s 
bleeding corpse on her ship and sent 
her back to her father, would it not be 
said of him that he was a worthy scion 
of the great King B&rfagec ? 
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But King Olai still held lus s-word 
in his handj and under his fingers he 
felt the hilt on the gold of which he 
had once caused to be engraved the 
■words “ Blessed are the peace-makers 1 
Blessed are the meek 1 Blessed are the 
merciful ! ” And each time that in his 
present anguish he grasped the sword 
tightly in order to strike Astrid down 
he felt these words under his hand. 
He thought he could feel each separate 
letter. He remembered the day on 
which he had heard these words for the 
first time. “ This shall stand in golden 
letters on the hilt of my sword,” he had 
said, “ so that the words may burn ray 
hand if I raise my sword in mere fury 
or in an unrighteous cause.” 

Now he felt how the hilt was burning 
his hand. King Olat said to himself, 
“ Formerly you w’ere the slave of many 
vices; now you have only one lord, 
and that is God.” 
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With these words be thrust the sword 
into the sheath, and began to walk up 
and down on the quay. Astrid still 
lay prostrate as beJore. King Olal saw 
how she winced »n tear ot death every 
time that he passed her. 

“ I shall not kill you,” he said to 
Astrid, but bis voice sounded hard with 
hatred. 

Still for a time King Olaf continued 
to walk up and down the quay. Then 
he came to Astrid and asked her name 
in the same hard voice, and this time 
she could answer. King Olaf now saw 
how this woman whom he had prized 
so highly now lay on the quay like an 
animal which had been hurt to death. 
He looked down upon her somewhat as 
a dead man's spirit looks down in pity 
on the poor body which once sheltered 
it. 

“Oh my soul!” said King Olal. 

Here once you dwelt in love, now you 
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axe as homeless as a beggar.’' He 
came nearer to Astrid, and spoke as il 
she "were lifeless and could not hear 
what he said. “ They told me that 
there was a king’s daughter whose heart 
was so pure and holy that she instilled 
peace into every one who came near 
her. They spoke to me of her gentleness 
which was such that whosoever saw her 
felt sheltered as a helpless child ^Yith 
his mother. And when this beautiful 
woman who lies here came to me I 
believed she was Ingegerd, and she 
became very precious to me. She was 
kind and cheerful, and made my heavy 
hours light. Even when she some- 
times so spoke and acted that I 
wondered at it in the proud Ingegerd, 
she was too precious for me to doubt 
her. She stole into my heart with her 
blitheness and her beauty.” 

He was silent a while, and thought 
how dear Astrid had been to him, and 
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how, with her, happtB«s had come 
into his house. 

‘‘I could forgive ^ _yeen 

1 ,1 “ T could mfthc her *1 

aloud, A couiu . j^y 

Ogata, I could lilt her “P „y 

Jms, hut that I “P"»‘ ' Oh, 

ooul would stiU ceum^h™^ 

you heoutilul creature, >>' “ 

has deceit taken up its d I 
you? With you one can h 

confidence, no “"’'“'‘J j tether 
He would have uttered 
laments, hut now Astnd rose. 

Bememher that it is my 

Thereupon she tried t y 
words in her own defence. 
him how she had travelled '■> ^ung 
halla not with any idea o! e 
him. but iu order to be a P"““" 
a lew weeks, to have servants about 
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had intended to eonfess who she was 
as soon as she had reached Kungahalla. 
She expected to find Hjalte there, and 
other chiefs who knew Ingegerd. It 
did not occur to her that it would be 
possible for her to play a part on her 
arrival, but as though by the plotting 
of some evil power all those who knew 
Ingegerd were absent, and so she was 
seduced into deceit. 

“When I saw you. King Olaf,” she 
said, “ I forgot everything else in order 
to be yours, and I thought I would 
gladly let myself be killed if I had 
only been your wife for a single day.” 

King Olaf answered, “ Yes, I under- 
stand that what was deadly earnest for 
me Was sport for you. You never 
reflected what it meant to come to a 
man and to say ‘ I am she whom yoii 
so intensely long for. I am the high- 
born maiden whom to win is the 
greatest honour you can have.’ And 
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now you prove not to be this wotflaQ» 
but a deceit/ul serving maid.” 

“ I have loved you ever since I heard 
your name,” said Astrid softly. 

The King clenched his fist wrathfully 
against her. “Know, Astrid, that I 
longed for Ingegetd as no roan has ever 
longed for a woman- 1 wished to hold 
fast to her as the soul of a dead man 
does to the angel who bears it upwards. 
I believed she was so devout that she 
would help me to lead a holy life.*' 
Then he broke out into an utterance 
of wild longing, and told her how he 
yearned for the power which the saints 
of the Lord possessed, but that he was 
too weak and sinful to reach perfection. 
“ But the King’s daughter would have 
helped me,” he said. “Yes, the 
lovely angel would have helped me. 

“Oh God,” he continued, "where- 
ever I turn I see sinners; wherever I 
go I meet those who entice me to sin. 
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didst Thou not let the King’s 
daughter come who has no evil 
thoughts in her heart. Her gentle 
eyes would have found out the right 
path for me. Whenever I might have 
been about to transgress Thy command- 
ment her gentle hand would have held 
me back.” 

A profound feeling of exhaustion and 
weariness of despair descended on Olaf 
Haraldson. “ That was what I hoped 
for,” he said, “ to have a good being 
by my side, and not to wander always 
alone amid savagery and cunning. 
Now I feel that I shall succumb. I 
cannot hold out longer. 

“ Have I not asked God,” he 
exclaimed, “ what place I hold before 
Him? For what purpose, oh Lord of 
souls, hast Thou chosen me? Am I 
intended to be the equal of apostles 
and martjTTs? 

“But now, Astrid, I need ask no 
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Th, Oiteeti! ci l KinignMjja 
■ has not chosen to giv= 

The King censed spenking, 
in his despair. Astrid came nearer 

“ King out,” she said, “ srhat >o" 
say both the Princess and ° 

melons a80, hot 1 rronld not bd.ev= 
that you were anything more 
good brave hero and a noble king, 
nosr, trhen I have lived some weeks 
under your rool, has my soul begun to 
tear you. I hove realised that it i 
worse than death to come belorc you 


with a lie on one’s tongue. 

“Nothing frightened ine so much, 
continued Astiid, “as when I under- 
stood that yon were a saint — when 
saw the chips ol wood burn in your 
hand, when I beheld sickness fly at 
your behest, and the sword drop from 
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your enemy’s hand as he approached 
you! The fact that you are a saint 
has frightened me to death, and I 
determined to die before you knew that 
I had deceived you.” 

King Olaf did not answer. Astrid 
looked up at him. His eyes were 
directed to heaven, and she knew not 
whether he heard her. 

“ This present moment,” she said, 
“ I have feared every day and every 
hour since I came here. Would that 
I had died before passing through it! ” 
Still Olaf Haraldson kept silence. 

“ King Olaf,” she said, “ I wished 
to do something for you, to give you 
my life. I meant to cast myself into 
the grey river in order that you should 
not have a liar at your side. The more 
I saw of your saintliness the more clearly 
I recognised that I must leave you. A 
saint of God cannot have a false maid 
to wife.” 
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Still the King kept silence, but now 
Asttid lilted her eyts to his face and 
exclaimed, “ King Olaf, your lace is 
shining.” 

While Astrid had been speaking it 
seemed to King Olaf that his eyes had 
been opened to behold a vision. He 
saw all the stars of heaven leave their 
place and fly round the sky like a 
swarm of bees. But suddenly they had 
all united above his head and formed 
a gleaming crown. 

” Astrid,” he said with a quivering 
voice, ” God has spoken to roe. It is 
as you say. I will be God’s saint.” 

His voice trembled with emotion, and 
his face shone in the night. But when 
Astrid saw the light which beamed 
round his head she rose. Her last hope 
was extinguished. 

” Now I will go,” she said. “Now 

that you know who you are you can 
never bear me any more at your side. 
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But think oi me kindly. All my days 
I lived -without happiness and joy. 
Bememher I have been beaten, I have 
gone in rags. Pardon me -when I am 
gone. My love has not injured you.” 

As Astrid, in deep despair, was 
walking away on the quay, Olal 
Haraldson woke out o£ his transport. 
He hastened aiter her. 

“ lYhy will you go?” he said. 

“ Why will you go ? ” 

“ Must I not go now when you are a 
saint? ” she whispered almost inaudibly. 

“ You must never go on that 
account; it is just now that it is clear 
to me that you can stay,” said King 
Olaf. “ I was a small man before, and 
had to tremble before everjdhing evil. 
I was a poor earthly king, too poor to 
extend favour to you, but now heaven’s 
power has been given to me. If you 
are weak I am strong through the Lord. 
If you fall I can raise you up. God 
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has chosen me, Astrid ; you cannot 
injure me, but I can bejp you. Ab, 
how I talk ! At this moment God has 
poured His love into my heart so richly 
that I do not even know if you have 
done wrong.*’ 

And with great gentleness he lifted 
her trembling form, and supporting her 
as she stiii sobbed and could scarcely 
hold herself upright, be went with her 
back to the palace. 
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ItlARGARETA; FREDIOJLLA 


This is what befell when Margareta 
Fredkulla, who was to ride to Norway 
to wed Magnus Barfot, came to the 
village of Storgard in West Gothland, 
which lies on the southern bank of the 
rivet, a little above Kungahalla. 

First of all the two old crones, Karin 
Wullum and Valborg Toot, who had 
been in the great forest to gather inoss, 
had caught a glimpse of the Princess 
from a lofty cliff. They at once threw 
down their burdens and hastened to the 
village to announce that something fine 
and beautiful was coming from far away 
over the forest-path, and that men in 
goodly attire were marching under the 
trees. But none of those who heard 
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them believed them. " Out on jtiur 
bleared old cj’es,” they shouted at 
them. “It cannot be a princess; it 
was certainly nothing but the moorland 
mist floating among the red fir-stems.” 

Immediately after the women came 
Rasmus, the charcoal-burner’s boy, run- 
ning. llis eyes glowed, and he was so 
breathless when he reached the village 
that he could hardly speak. But as 
soon as he could bring any words out 
he shouted at the top ot bis voice, 
“ Rejoice 1 The Princess is coming 1 I 
have seen the beauty riding slowly under 
the trees. Rejoice I 
Rasmus, the charcoal-burner’s boy, 
had halted at the three-cornered space 
in the centre of the village where three 
roads meet. Two or three peasants 
were standing there and saying to each 
other in undertones that war with 
Norway would soon break out again, and 
when they heard Rasmus they thought 
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that he was making game of their mis- 
fortunes. “ Bear-cub ! ” they said, 
threatening him with their fists, “ hold 
your tongue if your life is dear to you ! 
Not a word more of that, you oaf ! ” 
But Rasmus, the charcoal-burner’s 
boy, was not so easily silenced. He 
recommenced his chant, “ The Princess 
is coming ! I heard the silent birds of 
the pine forest twittering to greet her. 
As she passed on the squirrel leapt down 
from the tree-top and sat silent on the 
lowest branch, liis tail upright and his 
eyes like coals of fire, and the wood- 
grouse flew up between the trees with a 
noise like thunder.” 

As he spoke Per, the smith, rushed 
forward and took Rasmus, the charcoal- 
burner’s boy, by the ear. “ The 
Princess ! ” he hissed at him, “ you say 
you have seen the Princess ! It was a 
fairy, do you understand, a beautiful 

wood-fairy ! The Princess is not 
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coming ! God have mercy I The Princess 
is not coming 1 ” 

But althouglj no one would believe 
the report it ran through the village in 
a moment, and people came from all 
sides down to the open space to hear 
what the boy had to say. In the wars 
of recent years the village of Storg&rd 
had been for the greater part burnt 
down, and consisted mostly of blackened 
plots of ground on which, from fear of 
another war, no one had dared to build 
new houses. But from cellars and 
wretched caves in the earth where they 
lived they came stealthily, emaciated 
and in rags. They walked very quietly, 
and hardly ventured to go up to 
Basmus, the cbarcoal-bumer’s boy, as 
though they had not the courage to hear 
his message. 

But when Per, the smith, saw that 
more and more of them kept coming he 
pinched the boy's ear so hard that he 
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■whimpered. At the same time the 
smith tried to persuade the boy to be 
silent. “ You must not play jests with 
us poor peasants who live on the frontier 
in these bad times when the kings of 
the North do not keep peace,” he said. 
“ We are sheep who are separated from 
the herd. We are hunted by bears ; we 
are hurled down precipices. Every day 
and every hour we look into the grim 
face of death.” 

While the smith was speaking still 
more and more peasants came flocking 
to the place. One of them was named 
Hallvard. The previous day he had 
been so sure that war would break out 
anew that he had placed his treasure- 
chest on the highway and invited all the 
passers-by to take out of it what they 
liked. Then there came the people of 
Vastergarden, who had converted all 
their hereditary propertj’^ into beer- 

barrels and feasts, and waited for war 
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while they walloircd in bestiality. 
Lastly catne people from a little farm 
quite at the end of the village, who had 
just burnt up all their hay and killed 
their cattle, so that the Norwegians 
should not be able to use them. 

tYhcn the smith saw all these people 
coming still, quiet and silent, but with 
eyes ia which madness gleamed, be felt 
frightened of what they might do if they 
were beguiled into false hopes of peace. 
“ Don’t you understand that it was a 
wood-fairy ? ” he said again to Rasmus, 
and spoke loud so that all should hear 
him. “ She goes about there in the 
wood, and smiles and beckons and turns 
the heads of you charcoal-burners. You 
can well imagine that the wood-fairy 
knows that last summer at Kungahalla 
King Inge had a meeting with the 
Norwegian King Magnus to treat about 
peace, and since the wood-fairy can 
guess that we all go about peering and 
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looking out for the Princess who will 
bring peace, she sets about bewitching 
our senses, and shows herself in the 
form of a princess. The trolls like to 
play such practical jokes.” 

Rasmus, the charcoal-burner’s boy, 
stood still and listened quite obediently 
to Per, the smith, so that the latter 
believed he had persuaded him and let 
him go, but no sooner was Rasmus free 
than he began to cry louder than before, 
“ The Princess is coming ! I have seen 
the Princess ! ” And in order to win 
credence he began to describe her crown, 
which was like a flower with pearls for 
dew, and her saddle-cover, which was 
as bright as the red fly-agaric. 

But just then the old crone, Sigrid 
Torsdotter, stepped out of the crowd. 
She swung her staff high in the air and 
began to exclaim, “ Who is it that says 
the Princess is coming ? It is I who 

know, I, what is coming. The whole 
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long vfinter I sat nlone in my cottage 
and watched the smoke eddying up 
Irora the hearth, and every evening it 
was full of signs end omens. It was 
filled before my eyes with forms carry- 
ing lance and shield, and I know what 
it signifies when the smoke is full of 
warriors. They are forerunners of 
others, who, io a dark night while we 
are fast asleep, come stealing up to our 
houses. We do not hear them when 
they come, for we are asleep, but we 
wake when the red cock begins to crow 
on the roof, when we are half-choked 
in our smoke-filled cottages, when the 
men of the Norwegian King raise their 
cry of victory before the burning 
walls.” 

All the people shuddered with fear 
when they heard Sigrid Torsdotter, but 
the charcoal-burner’s boy set himself 
tight in her way. “ 1 don’t care a snap 
of the fingers for your cloud of smoke ! ” 
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he said. “ I have seen the Princess. 
Her face shone delicate and beautiful 
under her croAra.” 

Per, the smith, who feared for the 
disappointed hopes of the poor men, 
rushed on Rasmus, dragged him to the 
earth-cave where his smithy was, and 
rolled before the entrance a great stone 
which served as a door. 

But Rasmus cried ceaselessly, “ I have 
seen the Princess, and I think you 
should rejoice that she is coming.” 

But hardly had Per, the smith, got 
rid of the charcoal-burner’s boy than a 
man Avho had wandered about as an 
outlaw for several years in the great 
forest came down to the village. He 
looked like a wild animal in his dress 
of skins and with his long, unclipped 
beard, but he laughed aloud with joy 
as he came running, and swung a green 
branch over his bead as a token of peace. 
He ran through the whole village, stood 
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still by each of the black scorched plots 
of ground, and called so loud that the 
people down in the dark cellars beard 
him. “ The Princess is coming; I have 
seen the Princess f ** 

So the outlaw came tn the great house 
of Folke, the district |udge, and shouted 
there aa loud as in other places. But 
Folke, who heard him, came up the 
cellar steps, an aged, stooping roan, and 
called to him, “ Peace be with you, out- 
law. You enust not come with lies to 
Induce us to pardon you. I revoke the 
sentence ol outlawry upon you. You 
need not return to the forest. IVe our- 
selves are equaUy outlawed, and cannot 
pass sentence of outlawrj’ on anyone 
else." 

“Why will you not believe me?” 
said the outlaw. “ Do you not know 
that King Inge has promised to send in 
spring the maiden who brings peace? ” 

As he spoke the old man looked at 
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Mm wth weary, hopeless eyes. “ I do 
not know tliat there is any spring now, *' 
he said. “ Friend, for us poor farmers 
autumn and spring are the same. As 
far as we are concerned the snow may 
lie undisturbed on the fields; we ^Yill 
not furrow it with our ploughs. The 
rain may hang in the clouds, and the 
seed lie still in the earth without 
germinating and sprouting. We shall 
neither sow nor reap. We sit still and 
wait for ruin.” 

But in the meantime there came poor 
huntsmen and serfs who had rim away 
from their masters out of the forest and 
brought fresh news to the people assem- 
bled at the three-cornered market-place. 

In man}' eyes hope began to brighten ; 
only the old crone, Sigrid Torsdotter, 
still sat gloomily there, talking about 
her dreams. “ Woe to him who hopes 
before he has seen the Princess with 
Ms own eyes,” she exclaimed. “ When 
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the silver hoofs of her horse gleam on 
the edge of the wood, when her pearly 
crown shines in the valley, then it will 
be time for the frontier-peasants to 
begin to hope.” 

Hardly had she spoVen than Karin 
Wullum and Valborg Toot cried, 
“ Mother of God, help us ! ” and loolced 
up towards the edge of the wood, where 
the path ran out of the thick forest 
as out of a vaulted cellar. 

Then all began to cry confusedly, 
“ Come here and see 1 ^Vhat is that ? 
Mother of God, help us I Shade your 
eyes with your hand and look up 
towards the wood f Cross yourselves and 
look towards the wood! Is it not a 
maiden who comes there with her splen- 
did retinue ? Can’t you see them ? ” 
All the terrified and barbarised 
people began to call and stretch out 
their hands. “ Is it not a wood-fairy ? ” 
they cried,'' “ Is it not some witchcraft 
16t 
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o£ the trolls? Is it the Princess that 
we see? ” 

They cast themselves on their knees 
and began to pray and sing hjnnns. 
Thej'^ ran to the belfry and rang the 
bells in order to trj' whether the 
beautiful maiden was a troll who feared 
bell-ringing. 

But when old Sigrid Torsdotter, with 
her far-sighted eyes, saw that a young 
maiden came riding out of the dark 
wood she hesitated no longer, but was 
the first to call out, “ Oh you love, 
you dear one, you morning-light and 
flower ! You are not a wood-fairy ; 
you are a king’s daughter ! Thank and 
praise the Lord ! To think, dear one, 
that you have come at last, riding down 
our valley ! ” 

Sigrid Torsdotter swung her staff high 
above her head, and, followed by all 
the people, hastened to meet tlie 
Princess. “ You love, you dear one, 
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you morning-light and flower I they 
all called out to her, and when they 
were quite close to her they crie • 

“ You dear one, how beautiful you look 
under the crown! Throw back 
silken Teil and let us see you clearly 1 
They pressed close up to the great 
black horse, who paced solemnly 0° 
in his purple corering, large plumes 
waving at his ear, his mane plaited and 
bound with gold strings. 

“ You dear, you land one 1 ” they 
cried. “ How tame the great black 
horse is 1 To think that you have cotne 
at last ! ” 

As Hargareta Fredkulla came riding 
she was followed by many noble 
knights and ladies from hex father’s 
land, but before her horse walked a 
poor peasant who carried a broken lance 
in his hand, and cried unceasingly. 
Here tides the beautiful peace-maiden I 
Here rides Iklargaieta Fredkulla I ” 
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During her whole ride along the 
frontier district she had seen how peace 
and joj-^ spread among the people. 
'IVherever she came she had seen 
peasants commencing to plough and 
housewives laying linen out to bleach. 
Hungry cattle were being led to pasture ; 
young maidens had again ventured to 
adorn themselves with bracelets and 
rings. Helmets and swords had been 
thrown into the weapon-chests. 

Wherever she had passed women and 
children had come to meet her with 
flowers and fresh spring leaves. Above, 
deep in the forest, the old half-savage 
charcoal-burner had hastened to invite 
her into his hut, and set frozen berries 
before her. 

But never had the beautiful King’s 
daughter been welcomed with so much 
joy as in the village of Storgard. A 
couple of men took the horse by the 

bridle to lead it carefully down the steep 
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descent. “ God Wes* you I ” they 
cried to her. ** God bless your beautiful 
face I God bles* j’ou, Fredkulla J ” 
While the procession moved slowly 
down to the village of Storgird the 
peasants ran along by the King’* 
daughter, and told her breathlessly 
how they had suffered and waited. 
They told her all that they had endured 
during the long period of war. 

^^'hen at last they reached the three* 
cornered market-place PredkuHa took 
the reins herself and made her great 
steed halt. She had ncv’cr before seen 
so much misery. She looked at the 
blackened sites, the pillaged houses, the 
poor men, and her eyes filled with tears. 
But then the peasants’ wives kissed 
her hands and told her that they were 
no longer troubled now that she had 
come. Now that they had the peace- 
maiden in their midst their sorrows 
were over. “ Don’t think of us. 
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Fredkulla ! ” they said. “ Don’t think 
of our misery ! Think of ICing Magnus, 
the noble hero to whom you will belong. 
Smile on him kindly. Stroke in fancy 
his long, blond, silky hair.” 

And as she still sat silent on the 
horse and wept, they all began to com- 
fort her. “ This is not the time to weep, 
maiden,” they cried. “ See here is the 
river, and on the other bank is Norway ; 
there is Kungahalla with its many ships 
where your bridegroom awaits you. 
God bless ^mu ! He will surely rejoice 
in the hour when he embraces you.” 

“ See, maiden, now they know all 
along the river-shores that you are 
come ! See the beacons of joy they 
have kindled on all the hills ! See the 
people streaming down to the river! 
And hear how they have already learnt 
over there to cry ‘ Hail, Fredkulla ! ’ 
You can hear the words— how clearly 
tliey come over the water.” 
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Frcdkulla, however, refused to be 
comforted. Still tn a troubled mood, 
she kept her horse still, and let her 
eyes wander from one to the other. 
She saw them clothed in tajjs and 
looking ill; she saw they had been so 
barbarised that they hardly looked 
human. Then she raised her hand as 
a sign that she wished to speak, and 
there was silence around her. 

So Margarets FredkuUa spoke in the 
three-cornered market-place of the 
burnt-down sillnge of Storg&rd, and 
ail the poor people listened, as did also 
the noble knights and ladies who were 
in her retinue. “ I wish you all to 
remember the vow I now take before God 
and all His saints. So long as I have 
words on my tongue, so long as I have 
blood in my heart, I will devote myself 
to the work of peace.” Here ^e paused 
as though she understood that there 
lurked a danger in her vow, and then 
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she added, "Even though it should 
cost me my happiness and life.” 

When the King’s daughter had made 
her' vow she looked up cheerfully and 
wept no more. She urged her horse 
forward on the path leading down to 
the ferry. But there sat by the green 
edge of the path a little shepherd boy. 
He was as full of joy as the rest, and 
wished to give the Princess the best he 
had, so he began to sing her a little 
love-song about a king far away in the 
north who longed for the daughter of 
the Emperor in the East. And again 
Fredkulla sat still on her horse and 
listened to the boy -who sang in a high, 
clear voice. 

“ There is one 'ntio me compelleth 
Day and niglit on her to muse. 

All my other joys she hilleth, 

All their coaxings I refuse. 

Black her tresses, and she smiteth 
With her black eyes like a spear; 
Peerless, she my heart delighteth. 

She, the Emperor’s daughter dear. 
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‘'a)8tliet Rem tm |wl«« r«onte{}i 
TJun A trife to th« home, 

Yeamine, like • h^nnSelh 

5!e, abere’M my foot»tej>* fo»m; 

Fear besete me in my concdi, 

Fear altenda m* mhen I ride, 

Fear that 1 aball nerer, nerer 

Call the Eiaj-etor'a daoRl»leT ‘ Uide.' ” 

Such was the sonjj, end when the 
King’s daughter had heard it to the 
end she smiled at the boy and osked 
him who had composed it. 

There was no one llietc sharp enough 
to stop the siiephftd !>oy, and he an* 
swered, proud of his knowledge, “ It was 
King Magnus who, composed this song in 
honour ol the Emperor’s daughter.” 

The words sent n pang through the 
gentle Fredkulla. “Has King Magnus 
composed it ? ” she exclaimed. “ \Yliat 
have I then to do with him, who 
is Consumed with longing for the 
Emperor’s daughter in the East ? For 
me he has composed no song which 
passes from mouth to mouth all over 
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the land. For me he has no love in 
his heart.” 

In great alarm the poor peasants 
heard the Princess call to her retinue, 
“ Oh worthy knights and kind ladies, 
conduct me home again. Have mercy on 
me, you faithful servants of my father. 
Let me escape from going to King Mag- 
nus. Did you not hear the song ? It is 
not for me that this man is longing for, 
but a beautiful Emperor’s daughter.” 

As Fredkulla said this she heard the 
people who stood all along the way 
calling loudly, “ Hail, Fredkulla ! ” 
And from all the thousands who were 
streaming out of great Kungahalla to 
meet her there rose a many-voiced 
echo, “ Hail, Fredkulla ! ” 

But the maiden continued to lament 
and beseech them, “ Worthy knights 
and noble ladies, conduct me home! 
Did you not hear the song? We are 
committing a sin against the King. I 
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will not gain bj* force the title oJ queen- 
I only want to go home.*’ 

All the time those who stood far off 
along the riven-shores eonliaucd to eryf 
“ Frcdkulla ! Fredkulla 1 *’ 

Then Frcflfcun* put her hands before 
her ears. She had already turned her 
horse and urged it forward with a shrill 
CT}’. “ Would that the people would 

lie quiet J” she said. “They shout 
‘Fredkulla!’ Imt there will probably 
be peace even if I do not come. King 
Magnus will not begin a war on my 
account. lie will only be glad if I turn 
home again.” 

Still those who stood farther off by 
the wayside and waited continued to 
cry ‘‘ Fredkulla ! ” but those who stood 
near began to question ond wonder, 
‘Mthither is she riding? Whither is 
she tiding ? " And when they saw that 
she was about to ride back to the forest 
they rushed after her. 
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" Listen, King’s daughter, to wiiat 
this old woman is saying,” they cried, 
“ l\Iy head is weak with the burden 
of years,” she said. “ Shall war rob 
me of my son ? ” 

“ Now, King’s daughter ! ” they 
cried. “ Now all doors in the whole 
valley will be barred again. Now the 
weapon-chests will be opened. The 
peasant will tear the ploughshare out 
of the ground. Why do you hold your 
hands before your ears ? You must 
listen, listen, listen ! 

“ Fredkulla,” the3' cried, while tliej' 
panted after her, “ you bear yoxw name 
in vain ! Fredkulla, we do not dare to 
sow our seed in the earth ! Fredkulla, 
our daughters will have no marriages 
this year ! Fredkulla, if our farms are 
burnt down our old women will set up 
pillories on the blackened sites, and will 
engrave your name on them. Fred- 
kulla, FredkuUa ! ” 
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The whole population of the village 
ol Storgird was behind her. They 
abouted n/ound hef» aU the unhappy 
creatures. “ Fredkulla, think of us 
when we tail 5 Wwn out caUie ate 
stolen, Uiink of usl ^\’hcn we avenge 
our blood-relatives, think of us I When 
we commit wild deeds, think of usl 
Think of us as we shall always think of 
you I You cannot ride heme, maiden I 
You cannot ride away from us 1 >Vhat 
did you promise just now, you vow- 
breaker ? Do you hear what people are 
calling to you from the other side of 
the river ? ” 

And the people from the village of 
Storg&rd surrounded Fredkulla, and 
cast themselves before her on the way. 
“ Only over our bodies, maiden, can 
you ride," they cried. But some kissed 
her hands and begged gently and earn- 
estly, “Oh stay! Do not leave us!" 

She saw that they did not wish to do 
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her any harm, but the poor, miserable, 
war-weary people were at tlieir wits’ 
end. Some clutched at her horse’s 
reins in order to turn it. 

Then FredkuIIa reined in her horse, 
although she knew well that she could 
ride home uninjured, for although there 
were wild men there from the forest 
and some outlaws among them, to whom 
she had promised pardon and who bran- 
dished their knives threateningly against 
liter, at the same time they continued 
to kiss her garment’s hem. She made 
her riding-whip -whistle tlirough the air 
and cried, “ Make way \ Make way 1 ” 

When the peasants saw that, they 
shrank back from her, and stood 
paralysed with despair. They saw that 
she was burdened by such a fear that 
they did not venture to beg for her 
mercy. “ Be it as ymu will, maiden ! ” 
they cried. “ Your way is open.” 

FredkuIIa sat motionless, and her 
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loD^ng looks were directed to the forest- 
clothed bills in the distance. Behind 
them lay the home to which she wished 
to flee as a wounded animal flies to its 
cave. For a long lime she sat there with 
eyes staring vacantly belore her. They 
were so hot that every teat in them had 
been dried up. 

Then the King’s daughter turned her 
horse round quite quietly, and rode 
down again into the vailey. She turned 
round alone, without compulsion, out t>( 
love tor the great beauty ol peace. This 
time the descent into the valley was not 
quick and cheerful, but deliberate, step 
by step. Fredkulla rode gently down 
the wooded tuclloe to the village of 
Storgard, past the blackened sites, to 
the river and the ferry. 

The people crept silently behind her, 
and whispered to each other to leave the 
maiden undisturbed. No one should 
venture to praise her deed. 
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As Fredkulla was being carried across 
the river in the great ferry-boat she 
dismounted from her horse and stood 
gazing into the water. Then she began 
to talk to herself in an undertone. “ Do 
you see this great river,*’ she said, 
“ whieh flows inexorablj'^ to the sea ? 
The gentle ripples dare not hesitate to 
cast themselves into the embrace of the 
strong ocean although it seems bitter and 
terrible. And even if they find a little 
reed-fringed creek on their way tliej' 
cannot linger there, nor if they would 
fain return to their peaceful birthplace 
in the deep recesses of the wood the5’^ can 
never do so. They must flow onward, 
ceaselessly and inexorably onward. So 
is it with destiny. We, like gentle 
wavelets, must be poured into the 
world’s tumult to modify its bitter- 
ness.” 

Meanwhile two stately cavaliers were 

riding out from Kungahalla and 
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npproflc)iing the landing-place o! the 
terry. 

2iow the maiden can lilt her downcast 
eyes nnd acc King Magnus. On his 
helmet shines the golden Hon which is 
his crest ; it flutters from the banneret 
al)Ove him, and is blazoned on his red 
silken garments. She can see him, the 
Lion ol the North ; she can behold how 
his silken, blond hair waves on his 
shoulders ; she can view his proud bear- 
ing, and catch the imperious glance o! 
his eye. 

Now he is coming! A cloud of dust 
rises before him ! He is coming 1 His 
black shadow in the evening sunlight 
passes across the field, and the ground 
trembles under his horse’s tread. Raise 
your eyes, maiden, and smile at your 
bridegroom. Forget that you would 
rather cast yoursell beneath the rapid 
thundering horse-hoofs to meet your 
death ! 
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There was once a king who came riding 
from the East along the Nordre River 
towards Kungahalla. The year was 
approaching its end. The air was heavy 
and the sky grey, as it often is at that 
season. 

The path on w'hich the King rode 
woimd over hillocks along the shore. 
Here and there willow bushes diversified 
the sedge-covered mounds, and they had 
lined themselves along the path, as 
though curious to see who was riding by. 
They even crowded across the way, so 
that the King had difficulty in leading 
his horse through them. 

It was so late in the year that all the 
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trees anti bushes were leafless, and ail 
life in meadow ood wood had ceased. 
On the ground the leaves of summer lay 
pale and withered, and bad been beaten 
down by the long-continued autumn 
rains into a colourless coverlet under 
which countless spiders and snails lay 
buried in their winter sleep. 

The atmosphere was grey and cloudy, 
and the King thought, “ This is not 
exactly a beautiful road for a king to 
ride on,” 

But close to the edge of the marshy 
road oiong the shore there rose the 
beautiful Fontio Mountain. At its foot 
it was BUTToimded by a ring ot clear 
yellow sand, then rose perpendjcularly a 
bare mountain wall, aboi-e which a row 
of bluish-green pine trees ran out on a 
narrow terrace. Higher up came a mass 
of split rock through which trickled small 
ciear rmmeU, then a row of birches with 
white stems and a reddish-brown net- 
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work of branches, then again a stratum 
of sand. But above the sand the 
mountain rose with mightj’- greyish-red 
cliff-like walls up to the deep green fir- 
wood, which grew densely and vigorously 
on the flat summit of the mountain. 
But the King had no pleasure in being 
so near the pictmesque mountain, for 
wreaths of mist encircled the mountain 
wall, and wisps of cloud overhung it, 
and from all the rock-clefts and clumps 
of trees there rose grey rain-smoke. 
And so it happened that the many- 
coloured Fontin Mountain seemed to the 
King as grey as any other. 

He sighed hea-\dly and deepty as he 
rode through the willow bushes, which 
shook off on him and his horse a shower 
of great drops. All at once he felt 
almost more depressed than he had ever 
been before. “ So it always happens 
with me,” he thought. “ It is always 
grey and rainy wherever I come. If I 
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sail on the sen a fog rises so that 1 can- 
not see my hand before me, and if I 
ride at night the moon buries itself in 
the blackest cloud in order not to have 
to give me light. I even believe if I p>t 
to heaven all the stars would go out 
there. So it is with everj-thing 1 under- 
take,” he exclaimed, clenching bis fist 
as he rode along. ” Other kings win 
hontmr and renown, glory and lame, hut 
I am a regular king oI shreds and 
patehes. 1 have only to think ot 
rebellion, and straightway the greater 
part of my land refuses to obey me. It 
was otherwise with the ancient kings 
who reigned in Opsala. For them it 
was a fine thing to be king. God must 
have ordained it always to be so with 
me,” he said to himself. 

But at the same time he fought 
against this conviction. He halted his 
steed and listened lor the twittering of 
birds. That would have served him 
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for a sign that he was mistaken, but 
the sky was one uniform grey, the 
mountain was veiled in mist, and all 
the birds had departed. The only 
sound audible from the surrounding 
marshes was the light drip of water- 
drops which had rolled so far forward 
on the willow branches that they could 
not remain any longer, but were obliged 
to fall. 

The King’s head drooped lower. “ I 
should like to see something blazing 
red ! ” he exclaimed. “ Something 
raven-black with a gold gleam in its 
depths ! I should like to hear clear, 
song and ringing laughter ! ” 

Again he looked round him, but 
everjdhing was the same, and he 
noticed that the generally glittering 
river flowed dark as night between its 
reedy banks. Then he became so 
depressed that everything which he 
possessed seemed to him ugly and 
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worthless. His well-built palace seemed 
to him a wretched forest hut. AH his 
victories turned into defeats, and all 
his subjects seemed to him either 
contemptible rascals or poor beggars. 
“But I could endure all this,” he 
thought, “were it not for my Queen. 
That is the hardest o! all. Lllc is 
difficult enough anyhow without the 
additional torment of thinking about 
a woman. The anxiety I sufler on 
account ot the state is such as to leave 
me not a single hour o! peoce, and yet 
my people require me to undertake a 
fresh burden.” 

The fact was that the King had been, 
wedded to a Norwegian Princess. She 
was rich and powerful, and had the 
title of his Queen, but as iil-iuck would 
have it, the Iving had been wedded to 
her when she was still a child. This 
arrangement had been made so that 
no one else should come and carry 
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her off, but now it seemed to the King 
that he would much rather have lost 
her. 

From the day of her marriage the 
Queen had lived on a little rocky island 
which lajj^ in the Nordre River exactly 
opposite Kungahlilla, and was called 
Rngnhildsholm. There a stone tower 
had been built in which she might grow 
up in safety until she was of sufficient 
age for her husband to take her to his 
palace. 

But the King had remained at home 
all the time, and they had never met, 
and although he knew well that the 
Queen had grown up, and though manj' 
reminded him that he should now bring 
her home, he could not make up his 
mind to do so. He pleaded the excuse 
of commotions in the kingdom and of 
difficult times, and year after year he 
let the Queen remain in the grey tower 

with some elderly women who attended 
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her, and with nothing else to look at 
than the grey river* 

Now at lost he was on his way to 
fetch her, but while he continued to 
think about her on the way such a 
feeling ol depression had come over turn 
that he had separated himself from his 
retinue in order to ride atone, and to 
fight undisturbed with his trouble. He 
had now emerged from the willow 
bushes and was riding over a broad 
plain. If it had been summer>tiine he 
would have seen here large droves of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, but now the 
plain was altogether deserted, alTording 
nothing to look at hut the. Itampted 
ground and the hillocks, oQ which the 
grass had been eaten. The King spurred 
on his horse, and rode over tlic plain 
as fast as he could in order not to 
become more depressed than he already 
was. 

He was a brave man 
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King’s daughter had been imprisoned 
in an enchanted castle, guarded by 
giants and dragons, he would have 
ridden thither at full gallop to release 
her, but now, as ill-luck would have it, 
she sat safely in her tower waiting for 
him, and no one in the world disputed 
his possession of her. He now repented 
bitterly having married her. “ Every- 
thing great and noble and beautiful is 
denied me,” he said. “ I am not even 
allowed to win my wife by fighting for 
her.” 

He rode on more and more slowly, for 
now the path ascended a steep hillside, 
underneath which began the long road 
leading to Kungahalla. But from the 
top of the hill the King saw distinctly 
before him the little island of Ragnild 
where his Queen was waiting for him. 
He saw its depressing situation in the 
midst of the black Alf ; he saw thei 
grey turf-ramparts rise,, from the 
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colourless soil, nud the prey stone walls 
ol the tower. It all appeared to him 
uncanny and alarming. No heath 
reddened on any hillock, not o green 
blade ot grass gleamed on the ramparts. 
AutumDi in passing over the land, had 
carried them all away. 

IVhat the King longed to sec was 
bright crimson and deep black with a 
glint of gold in it, and this seemed a 
very unlikely place to find it. The more 
he looked at the tower the more it 
looked as tliough it had grown out o! 
the rock itself. It seemed impossible 
that it had been erected by human 
hands in the ordinary way. The 
mountain itself had conceived a sudden 
wish to grow, ns the earth grows into 
trees and grass, and this tower was 
the result. And he understood why it 
looked so grey, uncanny, and depressing. 

When he thought of his Queen, who 
bad grown up there, he believed she 
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must resemble a roughly hewn stone 
statue such as he had seen over the door 
of a church. He thought of her as a 
grey figure with long, immobile face, flat 
body, and hands and feet twice as long 
and broad as anyone’s had ever been. 
“ But that is my fate,” thought the 
King, and rode on. He came so near 
to the ferry that the sentinel on the 
other side raised the horn to his lips to 
announce his arrival. The drawbridge 
was lowered, and the gate of the strong 
tower opened for him. 

But then the King lifted his head and 
reined his horse in. “ I am a king after 
all,” he said, “ and no man can compel 
me to do what I do not wish. No one 
in the whole world can oblige me to 
meet this stone image. I ought to 
derive some advantage from being a 
king.” 

With that he turned his horse round 

and rode back the same way by which 
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Jie hfld come. lie rode in tempestuous 
haste, as though he feared being caught, 
and did not slacken rein until he reached 
the willow hushes in the shore-meadows 
by the Fontin Mountain. 

The Queen had to sit on in the tower 
mourning and pining. She had soft 
cheeks, brilliant scarlet lips, raven- 
lilack hair with a golden glint, a voice 
clear as a song, and a ringing laugh. . 

Hut what did that help the King? 
He rode forward on the narrow path 
between the willows, and if the ground 
around him was no less marshy and 
damp than it had been Iwfore, at any 
rate it was no more so. 
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